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Home-coming 

"...  The  perfection  of  your  arms  would  add  glory  to 
kinply  splendour  with  their  touch. 

"  Hut  you  use  them  to  sweep  away  the  dust,  and  to  make 
clean  y(jur  humble  home,  therefore  am  I  filled  with  awe." 

—  Rabindranath  Tagore 

I  REMEMBER  how  in  the  days  of  my  early 
youth  I  used  to  look  now  and  then,  not 
without  ^  childish  awe  and  admiration,  at  a 
florid  volume  in  my  mother's  library  that  bore 
the  allurinfT  title  "Things  a  Lady  would  like  to 
know  ".  I  have  no  expectation  of  being  able  to 
rival  in  this  modest  little  treatise  the  attraction 
of  that  popular  Mid- Victorian  manual,  I  am 
rather  afraid,  indeed,  that  what  I  have  to  say 
may  prove  occasionally  to  be  things  that  a  lady 
— at  any  rate  in  the  Mid- Victorian  sense  of  the 
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word— would  7iot  like  to  know;  but  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  they  may  be  acceptable  to  at 
least  a  few  of  her  workin^r  sisters.  For  my  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  impart  some  hints  on  domestic 
economy;  and  these  hints  will  be  primarily 
directed  to  the  large  aiid  increasing  class  of  pro- 
fessional women  who,  living  in  a  small  flat,  or 
perhaps  a  couple  of  rooms,  of  their  own,  have 
necessarily  only  a  limited  time  to  devote  to  the 
care  of  their  domain,  and  through  ignorance 
or  inexperience  are  unable  to  control  it  satis- 
factorily. 

Yet  as  there  are  certainly  plenty  of  house- 
keepers on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  fuller  leisure, 
who  find  quite  as  much  difficulty  in  coping 
with  their  duties,  it  is  possible  that  they  too 
may  discover  something  to  their  purpose  in  what 
I  have  to  say.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  de- 
finite and  practical  as  may  be,  and  to  refrain 
from  dealing  in  too  transcendental  a  fashion 
even  with  such  topics  as  the  Philosophy  of 
Vegetables  ;  but  before  entering  upon  my  proper 
task  I  should  like  to  make  some  general  obser- 
vations upon  the  whole  subject  of  housekeeping, 
for  only  by  so  doing  can  I  clearly  indicate  the 
spirit  in  which  I  think  it  has  to  be  approached  ; 
and  unless  some  measure  of  sympathy  is  accorded 
to  that  spirit  by  the  reader,  the  practical  advice 
T  have  to  offer  can  scarcely  be  of  much  service. 
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I  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  enunciate  a  few  of 
those  obvious  truths  which  at  the  present  stage 
of  our  evolution  are  commonly  either  regarded 
as  platitudes  and  altogether  ignored,  or  else  dis- 
credited as  paradoxes  and  violently  rejected. 

I  shall  start  off,  then,  by  taking  it  for  granted 
that  in  the  making  of  the  home  woman  normally 
finds  her  true  profession.  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  not  legitimate  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
and  still  less  that  woman's  whole  energies  should 
be  absorbed  in  that  occupation  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  interests,  but  merely  that  for  the 
average  woman  it  will  prove  the  proper  and  most 
satisfying  outlet  for  her  activities.  The  home 
must  always  be  deeply  at  the  root  of  a  woman's 
life,  if  only  because  of  its  intimate  connection 
with  motherhood;  and  into  its  creation  there 
should  normally  go  all  the  art  in  her  that  is  not 
exhausted  in  motherhood. 

For  housekeeping  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  art, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  arts,  into  which 
all  culture,  however  deep  and  broad,  may  natur- 
ally pass.  In  what  we  may  call  its  first  stage 
this  was  more  or  less  obscurely  recognised  and 
generally  acted  upon :  the  woman  devoted  her 
entire  energies,  ungrudgingly  and  quite  as  a 
m...ter  of  course,  to  keeping  her  house  as 
thoroughly  and  perfectly  as  possible;  and 
though     unquestionably    this    often     meant    a 
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wasteful    expenditure   of    time   and    effort,    yet 
the  result   attained,  at  any   rate  in  its  happier 
manifestations,  was  a  very  beautiful  thing.     This 
first  stage  of  housekeeping   lasted  of  course  for 
ages  and  ages,  and  indeed  is  still  to  be  found 
among  us  here  and  there:  we  all   know  what  it 
is  like,  and  many  of  us  have  a  deep  and  very 
pardonable  affection  for  such  traces  of  it  as  may 
linger  in   our    neighbourhood.       Think,   for    in- 
stance,  of  the  old-fashioned   tea-table  with   its 
shining,  meticulously  polished  silver,  its  lustrous 
damask,  its  china  rubbed  to  impeccable  bright- 
ness, its  delicate  home-made  viands,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it — it  certainly  does  make  a  pretty  picture. 
So  finished,  so  perfect  in  its  own  way,  achieved 
by  such  willing  labour  of  construction  ! 

But  there  are  few  people  nowadays  who  arc 
willing  to  spend  so  much  labour  for  such  an  end, 
and  their  number  is  bound  to  become  smaller 
and  smaller  as  time  goes  on.  For  we  have  now 
got  fairly  into  the  second  stage — the  stage  of 
Woman's  Revolt — the  characteristics  of  which 
are  more  or  less  familiar  to  us  all — on  the  one 
hand  hasty,  unlovely  Bohemianism,  due  to  the 
poverty  and  the  inevitable  hurry  of  the  over- 
worked professional  drudge,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  ostentatious,  over-elaborate,  super- 
subtle  perfection  of  the  idle  woman  of  the 
wealthy  classes.     The  one  woman  has  no  time 
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to  be  artistic  in  her  work,  and  the  other  is,  if 
she  only  knew  it,  a  cat's-paw  of  the  modem 
commercial  market  which  is  doing  its  best  to 
turn  her  and  her  great  profession  into  a  soulless 
fo-  .1  of  specialised  art  for  its  own  selfish  ends. 
A  id  she,  in  the  process,  is  rapidly  losing  health 
and  vigour  and  womanliness  and  all  capacity  for 
useful,  joyous  life. 

But  there  is  a  third  stage  in  front  of  us,  and  it 
is  this  third  stage  that  woman  must  strive  to 
reach.  What  is  before  her  now  is  to  bring  back 
the  polished  perfection  of  the  first  stage,  but  to 
bring  it  back  in  another  fashion.  Those  women 
of  the  first  stage  attained  their  results  at  what 
would  assuredly  be  now,  even  if  it  was  not  then, 
too  great  a  cost.  They  secured  a  high  perfection, 
it  is  true,  but  they  secured  it  with  a  maximum 
of  effort,  so  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  for 
them  to  have  leisure  for  anything  else ;  and  thus 
their  lives  were  too  often  narrowed  down  into 
the  little  round  of  housework  and  their  minds 
had  no  chance  of  growth  and  expansion. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  deny  that  sucii  a  state 
of  things  may  have  its  advantages  and  that  for 
many  women  life  ts  confined  to  that  narrow  house- 
round.  But  woman  in  the  second  stage  has  for 
good  or  evil  undermined  those  old  foundations 
and  will  no  longer  build  upon  them.  She  re- 
fuses, and  will  go  on  refusing,  to  believe  that  her 
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existence  is  circumscribed  by  broom  and  duster : 
life  is  not  given  to  her  merely  that  she  may  make 
a  perpetual  voya^^e  autour  de  sa  maison,  though 
she  may  do  that  iox  part  of  her  time  most  pleas- 
antly and  profitably.  Instead,  then,  of  the  earlier 
woman's  question,  "What  more  can  I  possibly 
find  to  do  in  my  house?"  she  will  ask  herself, 
"  How  can  I  make  my  house  look  best  with  least 
labour  and  time  expended  upon  it?" 

The  life  of  the  earlier  woman  was  her  house; 
the  new  woman's  house  is  or  will  be  a  part  of 
her  life  :  there  is  the  difi"erence.     That  is  to  say, 
woman  now  must  try  to  reach  the  old  end  by 
other  and    easier  means— with  the  head  rather 
than  with  the  hands  alone ;  and  the  way  is  open 
for  her  to  do  it.     For  man,  now  as  always  her 
slave  and  her  master,  is  continually  contriving  on 
her  behoof  all  sorts  of  labour-saving  inventions  : 
they  lie  ready  to  her  hand  on  every  side,  and  her 
task  will  be  to  learn  their  proper  employment, 
to  mould  them  to  her  will,  and  to  reproduce,  as 
far  as  may  be,  the  exquisiteness  of  the  former  re- 
gime ;  only  this  new  exquisiteness  is  to  be  got  at 
with  a  minimum  of  effort.      This  is  the  concep- 
tion that  hardly  seems  to  me  to  have    become 
articulate  yet ;  and  my  present  object  really  is 
to  show  that  it  can  be  realised— with  the  help  of 
that  brain  which  woman  has  been  so  anxiously 
and  painfully  cultivating  since  the  days    when 
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she  left  the  limited  exquisiteness  of  her  early 
home. 

It  is  true  of  course  that  the  results  of  the  new 
method  will  not  be  identical  with  those  of  the 
old.  The  woman  of  the  third  stage  may  indeed 
re-establish  in  some  sort  the  perfection  of  the  first 
stage,  but  since  she  will  refuse  to  spend  more 
than  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  in  doing  so, 
she  will  have  to  make  certain  sacrifices  and  set 
up  certain  new  ideals ;  she  will  have  to  do  with- 
out a  good  many  of  the  things  that  used  to  be 
considered  necessary  in  a  well-ordered  establish- 
ment, and  she  will  have  to  aim  at  simplicity 
rather  than  complexity  in  the  disposal  of  those 
that  she  retains. 

This  really  means  of  course  that  the  whole  idea 
of  modern  life  will  have  to  be  more  or  less  modi- 
fied, and  with  it  the  whole  modern  idea  of 
"  comfort."  Stuflfiness,  as  Edward  Carpenter  so 
happily  terms  it,  will  have  to  go ;  and  to  replace 
it,  there  will  be  cleanliness — not  the  old  cleanli- 
ness secured  by  everlasting  polishing  and  scrub- 
bing and  dusting  and  washing,  into  which  there 
went  shreds  of  human  flesh  and  drops  of  human 
blood,  but  another  kind,  derived  from  the  sense 
of  fitness  and  a  lack  of  overplus,  perhaps  a  little 
antiseptic  in  its  flavour,  at  any  rate  to  begin  with, 
but  wholesome  and  refreshing  and  claiming  no 
more  time  and  energy  in   its   attainment   than 
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any  normal  woman  ought  to  have  as  her  own  to 
give. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  should  wish 
my  household  hints    to    be  primarily  regarded. 
And  it  should  be  clea*-  enough  that  housekeeping 
on  such  lines  is  immensely  interesting :  it  is  an 
occupation  to  which  any  woman  may  be  proud 
to  bring  all  the  brain-jxjwer  she  may  chance  to 
have.     She  may  have  to  enter  on  her  duties,  as 
so  many  modern  women  do,  without  any  previous 
traming.  but  she  will  find  that  all  her  former  work 
and  all  her  former  culture— in  so  far  as  they  have 
been  genuine  work  and  culture— will  take  their 
place  naturally  and  without  effort  in  the  arrang- 
ing of  her  household  affairs.      All   that  she  has 
truly  learned  of  art  and  life  she  can  turn  quite 
-snnply  to  usefulness  in  her  daily  tasks. 

She  may  indeed  feel,  to  begin  with,  a  good 

deal  of  regret  that  her  practical  instruction  has 

been  so  neglected  in  f  .e  past,  but  such  regrets 

need  not  be  too  profound.     The  more  she  has 

really    exercised   her  brain— that  is  to  say    the 

more  she  has  absorbed   into  her  system  by  its 

means— the  better  will  she  eventually  be  able  to 

keep  her  house.      If  she  has  read  a  Shakespeare 

play  so  as  to  savour  and  digest  it,  that  play  may 

come  to  life  again  in  the  cooking  of  her  meals  • 

if  she  has  learned  to  play  a  Beethoven  sonata 

capably  and  intelligently,  that  sonata  may  have 
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its  natural  resurrection  in  the  sweeping  of  her 
floors.  Nothing  that  she  has  made  her  own  in 
an/  true  sense  will  be  lost ;  art,  science,  literature, 
social  intercourse,  travel,  and  any  other  interest 
she  may  have  had,  will  enter  into  her  housekeep- 
ing and  so  help  to  change  it  from  an  old  thing 
to  a  new,  inevitably  and  without  her  own  definite 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  All  that  she  has  been 
able  to  assimilate  is  there  .  it  is  part  of  her  and 
passes,  almost  without  her  volition,  into  whatever 
her  hands  find  to  do. 

But  of  course  this  is  true  only  of  genuine  at- 
tainments, and  that  is  where  so  many  of  us  are  apt 
to  be  misled.  We  fail  to  recognize  that  a  good 
many  men  and  a  still  greater  number  of  women 
are  not  able  to  digest  art  and  literature  and 
science  and  so  on,  a  id  that  ill-digested  products 
do  more  harm  than  good.  The  woman  who  has 
been  induced  to  dabble  in  such  things  merely  by 
way  of  acquiring  "culture"  and  who  afterwards 
brings  the  result  to  bear  upon  the  direction  of  a 
household— well,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she,  and 
still  more  her  companions,  will  find  valid  enough 
cause  to  deplore  a  neglect  of  education. 

Housekeeping,  then,  as  I  conceive,  will  find  its 
resurrection  in  the  spontaneous  return  to  it  of 
women  who  have,  either  from  necessity  or  choice, 
sampled  art  and  life,  and  who  will  bring  what 
they  have  taken  out  of  both  back  into  the  home. 
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They  could  not  have  dispensed  with  the  founda- 
tions laid  by  the  long  labour  of  the  women 
of  the  first  stage.  It  is  upon  these  that  they 
build  ;  but  they  will  select  and  eliminate  and 
raise  a  new  structure,  naturally  and  simply,  with 
all  that  remains  after  the  debris  of  the  old  has 
been  cleared  away. 

It  is  only  such  women  who  can  consciously 
appreciate  what  the  home  has  to  give.  They 
know  by  experience  what  it  is  to  be  outside: 
there  is  no  longer  any  mock-romance  for  them, 
for  they  have  tested  it ;  and  they  will  be  content 
and  eager  to  come  back  at  last  to  the  real 
romance  of  life— the  romance  that  looks  so 
simple  and  is  so  profound.  They  will  come  back 
to  usefulness,  to  work  with  the  hands  ;  and  be- 
hind the  hands  there  will  be  the  head  that  will 
teach  them  how  the  new  home  is  to  be  made. 

What  women  )f  the  second  stage  have  not 
clearly  understood  is  that  the  real  home  cannot 
be  created  without  a  knowledge  of  life  either  of 
the  intuitive  or  the  conscious  kind  ;  and  in  our 
present  phase  it  will  have  to  be  more  and  more 
of  the  conscious  kind.  There  will  be  difficulties 
and  hardships  enough  in  the  course  of  its  accom- 
plishment. But  when  woman  does  make  her 
house  afresh  with  all  the  material  she  has  picked 
up  by  the  way,  man  will  be  ready  to  salute  her 
as  something  new  and  worshipful  and  to  accord 
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her  the  grateful  homage  that  one  pays,  not  to  a 
visionary  Goddess  or  Queen,  but  to  an  authentic 
co-mate  and  partner.  In  the  first  stage  women 
kept  their  homes  beautifully  and  worked  unstint- 
ingly  for  the  comfort  of  those  they  loved,  but  no 
one  paid  them  any  special  homage  for  doing  so. 
In  a  sense,  no  doubt,  some  such  feeling  may  have 
been  present  in  the  hearts  of  men,  but  only 
vaguely  and  unconsciously.  But  now,  after  hav- 
ing been  so  long  deprived  of  what  they  most 
prize  in  women,  men  will  hail  its  return  with 
conscious  joy  and  will  know  how  to  value  it 
aright.  And  what  we  chiefly  want  ju.':*  now  is 
a  set  of  women  to  inaugurate  this  ni.  ra— to 
prove  for  themselves  what  househoiv.  work 
really  is,  to  bring  all  their  powers  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  degrading  but 
woman's  true  and  worthy   profession. 
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Thk  Mistress  Question 

"Man  weiss  nur  in  so  weit  man  macht." 

—  NOVALIS 

^HE    chief   reas„n.     I    think,   why  so  many 
A        women  have  come  nowadays  to  look  upon 
housekeepmj.  more  or  less  with  contempt  is  that 
they  have  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  its  artistic 
end.      If  you    hand    over   your    work    to   other 
people  and  then  look  upon  them  as  more  or  less 
degraded  in  doing  it  for  you.  it  is  naturally  next 
o  impossible  for  any  art  to  survive  in  it,  or  at 
least  for  such  art  to  be  visible  to  yourself  as  long 
as  you  are  in  that  frame  of  mind.     But  if  you 
turn  to  and  do  the  work  yourself,  the  art  will 
soon  be  as  plain  as  daylight. 

Housekeeping    indeed    is '  surely    fAe   definite 

combination  of  the  artistic  and  the  useful,  the  one 

shading    quite   imperceptibly  into  the  other,  so 

hat  no  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  between  them 

in  it  art  and  common-sense  shake  hands  at  last. 

xa 
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It  lies  at  the  root  of  life  equally  with  the  manual 
labour  of  man.  Let  those  women  who  are 
scornful  of  it.  the  women  who  are  leading  the 
hi},'her  life  of  culture,  as  they  call  it.  try  to  walk- 
without  its  help  uf)on  that  perilous  path  !  Let 
them  go  to  lectures,  concerts,  theatres,  and  so 
forth  without  any  of  those  comforts  that  only  the 
home  can  provide  ;  let  them  pursue  culture  for  a 
month  or  two,  day  in  and  day  out,  on  ill-cooked 
meals,  and  defective  household  arrangements,  and 
they  will  soon  see  how  deeply  the  higher  life  of 
specialised  art  is  rooted  in  the  lower  life  of 
domestic  science.  The  two  are  one.  Woman's 
profession  is  the  root  out  of  which  th«^  stately  tree 
of  beauty  must  grow  ;  without  her  co-operation 
man  is  helpless  and  he  and  his  art  must  wither  to- 
gether. And,  as  I  have  said,  what  we  require 
just  now  is  a  realisation  of  this  truth  on  the  part 
of  women  and  a  readiness  to  do  what  they  can  to 
mend  matters. 

The  present  mistaken  attitude  towards  house- 
keeping is  not,  I  fancy,  confined  to  any  particular 
class  but  is  characteristic  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  women.  We  may  put  the  housekeepers 
of  the  first  stage  out  of  the  question,  for  they  are 
now  only  the  scattered  remnants  of  what  was 
once  a  great  ar-  ./,  and  delightful  as  they  were 
and  are,  they  are  inevitably  passing  away  from 
us  for  good  and  all. 
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As  for  the  women  in  the  second  stage,  their 
views  are,  generally  speaking,  hopelessly  out  of 
perspective.     Even  if  by  chance  they  should  re- 
cognise that  to  keep  a  house  is  their  normal  and 
proper  vocation   in   life,  they  are  pretty  sure  to 
approach  the  idea  of  ivork  wrongly.      They  re- 
gard such  work  not  as  a  source  of  strength  and 
comfort  but  as  a  hard  uncongenial  grind,  to  be 
got  through  simply  because  it  has  to  be  done 
and  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it.      I  know,  of 
course,  that  a  great  many  men  have  very  mnrh 
the  same  attitude  towards  ///^/>  daily  business, 
and  perhaps  when  that  business  is  some  useless 
drudgery  that  leads  nowhere,  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  but  at  all  events  men  generally  do 
go  through  with  it  without  grumbling.     Women, 
however,  are  much  less  ready  to    face  the  dis- 
agreeable part  of  their  daily  duties  with  any  such 
silent  philosophy. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  only  the  natural  offshoot  of 
the  Romantic  Ideal  which  presupposed  that  man 
was  to  do  all  the  unpleasant  jobs  and  that  woman 
was  to  sit  at  home  upon  a  cushion  and  regale 
herself  on  strawberries  and  cream.  If  a  woman 
takes  that  as  her  starting-point,  of  course  it  is 
discouraging  to  her  to  find  that  she  has,  in  her 
own  fashion,  to  work  every  bit  as  hard  as  a  man  : 
the  very  fact  of  having  to  work  at  all  seems  to 
her  an  anachronism,  and  that  she  should  be  ex- 
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pected  to  do  anything  laborious  and  disagreeable 
— that  is  intolerable  ! 

It  is  true  that  the  woman  who  has  been  tossed 
into  the  labour-market  to  find  her  footing  there 
as  best  she  can,  very  soon  gets  this  sort  of  non- 
sense knocked  out  of  her.     In  the  workshop  or 
in  the  office  she  does  what  is  asked  of  her,  how- 
ever uncongenial  it  may  be ;  she  has  to,  in  order 
to  get  the  money  on  which  she  lives.     But  out 
of  the  office  she  commonly  keeps  as  tight  a  hold 
as  she  can  on  the  romantic  ideal  ;  and  when  it  is 
a  question  of  house-work  she  is  apt  to  look  upon 
the  matter  in  not  so  very  different  a  spirit  from 
that  of  her  idle  sister.     She  regards  it  as  drudgery 
—partly,  I  imagine,  because  the  doing  of  it  does 
not  fetch  a  high  price  in  the  market,  and  partly 
no  doubt  because  there  exists  at  present  a  rooted 
prejudice  against  any    kind    of  frankly  manual 
labour.     So  far  as  the  latter  point  is  concerned 
indeed,  there  is  not  much  difference  between  man 
and  woman.     Man  as  a  general  rule  will  do  any- 
thing rather  than    set  to    work  with    his  hands 
at  any  obviously  useful  employment,  unless  he 
is  virtually  compelled  to  do    so  :  literature,  art, 
science,  business,  politics— he  will  betake  himself 
to  any  of  these  sooner  than  to  Mother  Earth  and 
her  labours.     And  woman  will  turn  to  her  play- 
things one  by  one— philanthropy  with  its  Boards 
and  Committees,  social  life  with  its  dinners  and 
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dances,  culture,  bridge,  the  pastime  that  goes  by 
the  name  of  flirting,  and  so  on— before  she  will 
consent  to  apply  herself  to  practical  domestic 
economy  :  she  may  be  ready  enough,  indeed,  to 
"  organise  a  household."  as  the  phrase  is,  but  she 
will  not  tuck  up  her  sleeves  and  do  plain  house- 
hold tasks  with  her  own  two  hands.  It  takes 
her  a  long  time  even  to  begin  to  suspect  that  it 
is  not  such  a  fine  thing  after  all  to  be  head-busy 
and  hand-id'    all  the  days  of  her  life. 

And   so  long   as  that  idea  prevails  even  the 
households  that  have  lavish  means  behind  them 
will  continue   to    be  unsatisfactorily  run.     The 
constant  complainings  that  one  hears  nowadays 
from  the  well-to-do  mistresses  as  to  the  incapacity 
of  their  underlings  point  clearly  enough  in  that 
direction,  I  think.     In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such 
complaints  merely  mean  that  the  mistress  does 
not  in  the  least  know  how  to  get  the  best  out  of 
her  servants,  because    she  has    never  done  the 
work  that  they  are  doing  :  she  has  had  no  practi- 
cal experience  c*"  what  she  is  getting  done  for 
herself,  and  she  is  therefore  incapable  of  seeing 
that  it  is  properly  done.      Her  share  of  the  busi- 
ness is  confined  entirely  to  ordering,  as  it  is  signi- 
ficantly termed  :  that  is  to  say,  her  whole  attitude 
is  not  only  ineffectual  but  apt  to  arouse  in  her 
underlings  a  latent  feeling  of  resentment. 

For  after  all  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  amount 
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of  give  and  take  in  such  matters,  and  it  is  really 
not  fair  that  a  mistress  should  issue  her  commands 
in    this    fashion,   while    the  servant  has  to  take 
all  the  responsibility  and  do  all  the  work,  and 
gets  none  of  the  credit  and  little  enough  of  the 
cash  either.     What  the  hirelings  resent-uncon- 
sciously, of  course,  in  most  cases— is  the  attempt 
to  foist  off  everything  upon  them  :  they  feel  that 
their  employer  ought  at  least  to  be  capable  of 
arranging  things  intelligently  and,  if  need  be,  of 
putting  her  precepts  into  practice. 

It  really  comes  to  this,  that  no  woman  can  ex- 
pect  to  run  a  house  properly  unless  she  has  at 
some  time  or  other  done  all  the  tasks  that  will 
have  to  be  done  in  it.     Theoretically  she  may 
be  perfection,  but  theory  in  such  a  case  is  no  good. 
It  is  impossible  for  her   to  know  how  a  thing 
should  be  done,  how  long  it  should  take  to  do, 
and  what  are  the  best   and  quickest  means  of 
flomg  it,  unless  she  has  had  practical  experience 
of  it  herself.     She  may  read  a  library  of  house- 
books   and    cookery-books  and    so  on,  and    she 
may  theorise  on  what  she  reads,  but  if  she  has 
not  rubbed  and  dusted  and  cooked  with  her  own 
hands,  it  will  be  no  good  in  the  world,  no,  not 
though  she  bears  a  brain  that  is  equal  to  Madame 
de  Stael's  own. 

I    admit   of  course    that   certain    houses   do 
manage  to  get  competently  run  even  when  their 
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mistresses  are  of  the  purely  ornamental  type. 
But  this  nearly  always,  I  think,  involves  an 
inordinate  expenditure  and  enormous  waste. 
Highly  trained  servants  are  hired  who  do  keep 
the  outside  going  as  it  ought  to  go.  They  know 
how  to  produce  a  desired  effect ;  but  as  their  em- 
ployer is  incapable  of  judging  /lozu  the  result  is 
obtained,  they  obtain  it  in  their  own  way — at  a 
cost  of  a  hundred  times  its  true  value.  Thus  we 
get  the  modern  "  style "  typical  of  large,  smart 
houses — the  kind  of  style  that  is  apt  to  arouse  in 
some  of  us  a  stronger  antipathy  the  more  succe 
fully  it  is  achieved,  the  reason  being,  I  suppo„^, 
that  we  are  subconsciously  aware  that  its  basis 
is  all  wrong,  so  that  the  superstructure  becomes 
displeasing  in  proportion  to  its  elaborateness  of 
design  and  execution. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  I  would 
wholly  condemn  style,  and  even  elaborate  style, 
in  household  matters.  There  is  no  doubt  a  legi- 
timate place  for  specialised  art  even  in  housekeep- 
ing, but  its  sphere  is  a  restricted  one  and  has 
certainly  been  unduly  extended  in  these  later 
days.  That  this  should  have  happened  is  perhaps 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  lady,  as  her 
opportunities  were  gradually  enlarged,  could  not 
remain  content  with  the  exquisite  natural  finish 
of  the  early  woman's  housekeeping.  She  was 
tempted  to  make  it  more  exquisite  still  ;  the  use- 
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fulness  was  forgotten,  or  put  into  the  background, 
and  the  desire  for  beauty  as  beauty— that  is  to 
say  for  "  style  "—usurped  its  place.  The  direct 
contact  between  herself  and  her  house  was  forth- 
with lost,  and  she  began  to  gratify  her  taste  for 
extrinsic  style  and  went  on  gratifying  it  to  a  dis- 
astrous extent. 

For,  having  specialised  her  housekeeping   to 
the  last  pitch  of  elegance  niid  exquisite  appear- 
ance, she  found  that  she  herself,  to  say  nothing 
of  man,  failed  to  get  any  real  satisfaction  out  of 
It ;  and  then,  feeling  that  something  was  wrong 
somewhere,  as  the  stylists  invariably  do,  she  be- 
gan to  add  on  here  and  there,  hoping  thus  to 
mend  matters  at  last.     And  naturally  the  thing 
got  worse  instead  of  better.      Eor  that  desire  of 
splendour   and    display,   though  legitimate  and 
admirable  in  housekeeping  on  special  occasions, 
such  as  high  festivals  and  social  gatherings  and 
the  like,  is  not  suited  to  the  home  in  its  everyday 
aspect.     The    home    produced    in   the    spirit   of 
specialised  art  is  bound  to  be  a  failure,  though 
of  course  any  amount  o{  finish,  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word,  and  any  amount  of  individuality 
may  be  properly  and  delightfully  manifested  in  it. 
In  fact  individuality— the  unmistakable  mark  of 
the  personality— is  in  the  last  instance,  I  imagine, 
the  distinguishing  proof  of  art  ^^/«^  art  and  not 
merely  something  else  that  passes  by  that  name  • 
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and  the  house  is  the  natural  medium  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  woman's  personality. 

That  is,  I  think,  what  chiefly  differentiates 
the  masculine  household  from  the  feminine.  No 
doubt  a  bachelor's  establishment  is  often  admir- 
able in  its  way — well-managed,  artistically  ar- 
ranged, capably  directed,  and  so  on — but  there 
is  nearly  always  something  lacking  in  it ;  one 
does  not  h'i-e  it  as  one  does  a  woman's  house. 
One  feels  somehow  that  man  is  out  of  his  true 
province  in  attending  too  minutely  to  such 
matters,  whereas  a  woman  is  on  her  'rightful 
ground  there ;  she  supplies  a  something  or  other 
— perhaps  it  is  only  a  kind  of  effluence  of  herself 
— that  gives  the  stranger  within  her  gates  the 
real  feeling  of  having  come  home  at  last.  And 
it  wo'ild  accordingly  be  something  of  a  calamity 
if  man  were  to  take  that  charge  out  of  woman's 
hands  and  see  to  it  himself,  which  is  what  wt'// 
happen,  I  suppose,  if  woman  refuses  to  do  her 
own  work.  She  will  find  it  taken  from  her  and 
done,  in  a  sense,  more  efficiently  than  she  could 
do  it  herself — more  efficiently  but  ever  so  much 
less  attractively.  Surely  then  she  should  make 
some  little  effort  to  obviate  that  contingency  and 
to  regain  the  possession  of  her  own  domain. 
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The  Wav  ok  Initiation 

"O  Lady  elect, 

Whom  the  time's  scoin  has  saved  from  its  respect ! " 

—Coventry  Patmore 

"POR  the  encouragement  of  any  apprehensive 
1         and  inexperienced  souls  who  may  be  dis- 
trustful of  their  own  powers  to  conduct  a  household 
even  on  the  smallest  scale,  1  should  like  to  declare 
emphatically   that    housekeeping,    which  is    not 
uncommonly    regarded  as    a    very  difficult   and 
complicated    business,    is    in    truth    surprisingly 
easy.     The    contrary     opinion,     held    honestly 
enough  by  a  good  many  women  and  blindly  ac- 
cepted by  a  great  many  men,  has  its  origin,  I 
fancy,   in  an  incompetence  that    is    unaware    of 
itself— or  possibly  in  one  that  is  rather  too  well 
aware  of  itself      Housekeeping  is  easy,  and  any 
woman  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it.     If  she  can 
learn  to  read  and  write,  as  it  is  called,  she  can 
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learn  to  do  house- work  and  all  the  simpler  forms 
of  cooking:  anyone  can  do  them  who  wants  to. 
That,  after  all,  is  the  real  secret  of  mastering 
housekeei)ing  as  well  as  most  other  things.  If 
you  want  to  do  it— you  can.  All  women  will 
not  he  able  to  do  it  equally  well,  of  course,  but 
each,  up  to  the  level  of  her  own  capacity,  can  do 
it  a(lef|u;itel\-. 

And  the  keeping  of  a  house  embodies  exactly 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  natural  (|ualities  of 
the  ordinary  woman.  To  be  a  good  housekeeper 
you  need  *^rst  of  all  a  fund  of  practical  common- 
sense;  then  a  talent  for  detail;  and  finally  the 
desire  for  perfection  crossed  wth  an  easy-going 
streak  that  will  save  you  from  pushing  things  too 
far  in  the  search  for  finish.  The  difficulty  at  the 
present  juncture,  at  least  for  a  great  many  women, 
is  to  make  the  start  properly,  and  the  reason  of 
that  difficulty  is  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
work  properly  ai  anything  at  all.  To  keep  your 
house  satisfactorily — and  it  does  not  matter 
whether  it  is  a  flat  of  two  rooms  or  a  mansion  of 
twenty,  for  if  you  can  keep  the  one  you  will  be 
able  to  keep  the  other— you  must  have  or  you 
must  acquire  the  habit  of  work. 

Now,  the  woman  of  the  first  stage  was  trained 
to  work  in  the  house  at  any  rate,  if  nowhere  else  ; 
but  the  modern  woman  m  too  many  cases  has 
never   been  taught  to  work  at    anytlmi^.      Her 
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school  days,  and  her  College  days  too,  are  apt  to 
prove  barren  enough  ;  she  does  things,  no  doubt, 
but  she  rarely  works  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  She  has  not  been  taught  to  give  herself 
to  anything;  and  to  give  yourself  ts  to  work. 
She  therefore  comes  to  housekeeping  ignorant  as 
her  early  sister  never  could  have  been,  (or  she  has 
never  been  shown  the  most  elementary  household 
duties ;  and  over  and  above  that,  she  has  no 
notion  as  a  rule  how  to  "take  hold  "  of  anything. 
She  has  let  her  education  slip  through  her  fingers, 
and  she  lets  her  house  and  her  helpers  slip  through 
her  fingers  in  the  same  way.  She  is  not  to  be 
too  severely  blamed,  for  she  is  probably  far  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  but  such  is  the  fact 
against  her. 

iiven  the  professional  women  are  more  or  less 
in  this  plight.  They  do  things  for  money,  just 
as  they  did  their  lessons  at  school,  but  worl'  the 
majority  of  them  certainly  do  not.  It  may,  then, 
cost  them  a  pretty  strong  effort  to  make  a  begin- 
ning, but  I  can  promise  them  that,  once  they  have 
managed  to  get  the  right  attitude  towards  work 
of  any  kind,  it  will  not  take  th.^m  long  to  master 
the  essentials  of  housekeeping — no,  not  even  if 
they  come  to  the  business  without  any  practical 
knowledge  of  it  at  all.  Of  course  in  such  a  case 
they  must  never  expect  to  master  it  in  the  un- 
conscious   way :  you    can  only  get  unconscious 
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mastery    by  one   method— by   doin^'  the    thing 
day  in  and  day  out  in  your  early  youth  ;  and  the 
housekeeper  who  has  been  trained  in  that  fashion 
will  doubtless  discharge  her  duties  with  an  ease 
and  certainty  that  one  who  has  acquired  the  art 
later  in  life  can  never  emulate.      But  if  the  latter 
is  sufficiently  intelligent   she  may  attain  a  con- 
scious perfection  which,  though  different  from,  is 
assuredly  not  inferior  to  the  unconscious  ;  indeed, 
by  coming  to  the  task  with  an  awakened  intelli- 
gence, so  to  say,  she  will  observe  things  in  it 
that  she  could  never  have  observed  if  she  had 
been  brought  up  to  them  from  her  earliest  days. 
She  will  be  like  a  traveller  in  a  new  country : 
she  will    see  things  that  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves can  never  see,  and  she  may  in  consequence 
be  able  to  offer  criticisms  and  make  suggestions 
that  will  prove  of  the  utmost  value. 

Therefore  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessarily 
a  regrettable  thing  for  a  girl  to  be  brought  up 
without  a  training  in  housekeeping.  If  in  her 
youth  she  shows  marked  tastes  in  other  direc- 
tions and  a  marked  distaste  for  affairs  of  the 
house,  it  will  perhaps  be  just  as  well  for  her  to 
wait  until  there  is  some  definite  inducement  for 
her  to  turn  her  attention  to  such  practical 
matters.  Let  youth  follow  its  bent  by  all  means, 
only  be  quite  sure  that  you  do  not  first  determine 
the  bent  and  then  incline  the  twig  accordingly. 
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Do  not  persuade  a  girl  that  she  does  not  care 
for  housekeeping  and  that  she  adores  art.  Do 
not  force  her  from  the  baking-board  to  the  piano. 
But  if  she  does  naturally  and  inevitably  tend  to 
the  easel  or  the  piano  or  the  printed  page,  well, 
do  not  break  her  by  forcing  her  the  other  way. 
She  can  learn  the  other  thing  well  enough  when 
the  occasion  for  it  arises. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  learning  of  it 
under  such  conditions  will  imply  a  short  period 
of  more  or  less  acute  discomfort,  at  any  rate  in 
cases  where  she  is  thrown  entirely  upon  her  own 
resources.     The   first  and    foremost  trial  is  the 
mere   physical  difficulty  of  being  equal    to  the 
calls   upon   one's  strength.      If  you  have  never 
previously   used  your  hands  in  any    household 
task,  you  will  inevitably  have  some  unpleasant 
moments,   hours,  even  days  and  weeks,    before 
you  when  you   enter  on  your  household  work. 
Your  body  will  rebel  against  you  from  head  to 
foot,  as  it  always  does  at  any  sudden  change. 
I  have  no  remedy  to  suggest  for  this   state  of 
things  :  it  simply  has  to  be  got  through.     The 
best  way,  I    imagine,  is    to    treat    the  body  as 
a  rebel  and    to   pay  no   attention   to  its  being 
on    strike — in    fact    to    ignore    it    as    far    as    is 
possible. 

The  aches  and  pains  you  can  ignore  success- 
fully  enough   with   a    little   determination,  but 
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what  is  harder  to  cope  with  is  the  extreme  fa- 
tigue of  the  first  weeks  of  manual  labour.  Fa- 
tif^ue  of  a  kind — nervous  fatigue — is  of  course 
famih'ar  to  all  brain-workers  ;  but  the  kind  of 
fatigue  that  comes  from  the  unaccustomed  use 
of  the  muscles  is  another  thing  and  one  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tight  against.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
highest  (L-grce  instructive,  for  it  makes  you 
realise  how  impossible  it  is  to  overwork  both 
brain  and  muscles  simultaneously.  If  you  work 
your  muscles  to  the  uttermost  for  a  while,  you 
will  find  that  intellectual  work  of  any  kind  be- 
comes for  the  time  being  not  only  impossible 
but  unintelligible  to  you. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  better  for  one  than 
an  experience  like  that.  It  teaches  one  what 
nothing  else  can  teach — a  proper  i.  Jerstatiding 
of  the  manual  worker  and  a  genuine  sympathy 
with  him.  One  learns  for  the  first  time  how 
ho[)eless  it  is  to  try  and  interest  the  overdriven 
manual  worker — and  which  of  our  workers  in  the 
labour-market  is  not  somewhat  overdriven  to- 
day?— in,  let  us  say,  Browning  or  Beethoven.  It 
is  not  until  one  has  taken  in  the  full  meaning  of 
the  old  saw  that  you  can't  burn  a  candle  at  both 
e\uU  that  one  is  fit  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  manual  worker  at  all.  And  one  cannot  take 
that  in,  at  least  not  thoroughly  and  so  as  to  make 
it  a  part  of  oneself,  until  one   has  overworked 
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one's  own  borly  for  a  little.  It  is  an  experience 
well  worth  undergoing,  for  it  v/ill  teach  most 
people  more  than  they  could  learn  in  fifty  lec- 
tures on  all  those  high-sounding  subjects  in 
which  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  interested 
and  to  which  they  are  probably  extremely  indif- 
ferent. 

Ihat,  then,  is  the  beginning  of  a  housekeeping 
career  for  the  brain-working  woman — exhaus- 
tion, sometimes  so  great  that  she  will  feci  she 
must  give  in.  Let  her  summon  all  her  fortitude 
to  stand  it ;  let  her  keep  on  doggedly  for  a  month 
or  two,  ignoring  minor  ailments,  pains,  lassitudes, 
and  so  on,  and  she  will  begin  to  reap  the  reward. 
It  is  a  marvel  how  the  fairly  healthy  body  ac- 
commodates itself  to  new  circumstances.  Even  in 
a  few  ^^'eeks'  time  she  v.ill  begin  to  notice  a  dif- 
ference;  her  body  will  show  signs  of  obedience 
it  has  never  shown  before  and  she  will,  with  a 
good  deal  of  surprise  and  a  great  sense  of  satis- 
faction, find  herself  fit  for  a  decent  day's  work. 
Her  brain  will  have  acquired  some  power  of  di- 
recting her  incompetent  hands,  and  more  wonder- 
ful still,  those  hands  will  have  ceased  to  be  so 
very  incompetent  after  all.  And  ii  will  be 
strange  indeed  if  she  does  not  regard  that  as 
ample  recompense  for  what  she  has  endured. 

The  second  trial  that  the  housekeeper  in  the 
making  will    have   to    face  is  an   inevitable  re- 
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pugnance  to  certain  parts  of  her  household 
duties.  There  arc  various  things  in  a  house 
which,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  /iave  to  be  done 
by  someone.  Which  these  things  are  it  will 
take  the  novice  a  little  time  to  discover,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  her  most  sensible  course  will  be 
to  ignore,  as  far  as  she  can,  what  she  likes  and 
what  she  dislikes  in  the  way  of  house-work.  If 
finally  any  particular  task  is  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely repellent  and  continues  so  even  when 
she  knows  quite  well  how  to  do  it,  she  may  stop 
and  consider  whether  there  is  any  absolute  neces- 
sity for  doing  it  at  all ;  and  should  she  decide 
that  she  can  get  along  all  right  without  it,  she 
can  then  eliminate  it  from  her  programme.  But 
at  the  start  I  should  advise  any  woman  simply 
to  go  ahead  and  put  aside  the  consideration  as 
to  whether  she  likes  it  or  not.  It  is  impossible 
to  discriminate  for  a  while;  you  cannot  really 
tell  whether  you  hate  a  thing  or  not  until  you 
can  do  it  easily  and  without  conscious  effort. 
When  that  time  comes,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one 
that  your  repugnance  to  the  job  will  have  given 
way  before  your  mastery  of  it. 

It  is  just  in  instances  of  this  kind  that  the 
professional  woman — the  worker — ought  to  be  of 
use.  For  any  such  woman  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  real  work  in  other  departments  will 
bring  to  her  household  tasks  wha         untrained 
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woman  can  possibly  bring— a  perception  of  the 
possibility  of  doing  things  differently  and  more 
economically  than  they  are  generally  done. 
You  have  only  to  watth  a  servant  or  a  char- 
woman, however  good  they  may  be,  to  realise 
that  there  is  another  and  better  way  of  doing 
the  work  than  theirs.  They  are  bound  by  the 
traditions  which  they  follow  and  which  have 
become  a  second  nature  with  them.  They  re- 
present the  good  features  of  the  old-fashioned 
housekeeping  of  the  first  stage,  but  their  methods 
demand  too  much  time  and  labour  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  present  order  of  things.  The 
new  ideal,  as  f  have  said,  must  be  to  see  how 
far  work  can  be  spared,  and  for  that  an  open 
mind  and  an  alert  intelligence  are  required. 

One  thing,  however,  our  housekeeper  must 
guard  against  at  all  costs,  and  that  is  slm'en- 
liness  in  her  household  work.  The  women  of 
the  second  sta^e  are,  I  imagine,  somewhat  in- 
clined to  that  fault,  partly  perhaps  because  of 
physical  incapacity  and  partly  from  natural  in- 
dolence:  they  are  apt  to  wash  their  dishes 
perfunctorily,  to  set  their  tables  at  haphazard, 
to  be  careless  in  their  sweeping  and  dusting 
and  so  forth.  Well,  that  will  never  do.  They 
must  make  up  their  minds  at  the  start  that 
trouble  is  no  matter  and  that  what  they  do  has 
got  to  be  done  properly.      Once  that  idea  has 
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taken  root,  the  temptation  to  lapse  in  the  direc- 
tion of  such  undesirable  Bohemianism  will  be 
to  a  great  extent  removed.  Slovenliness  is  one 
thing  and  sparing  work  is  quite  another,  and  the 
two  must  not  on  any  account  be  confused. 
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DOMINA 

"  The  Woman  I  behold  whose  vision  seek 
All  eyes  and  know  not.'' 

—Francis  Thompson 

I  HAVE  said  that  housekeeping  is  easy,  but 
perhaps  that  statement  calls  for  a  little 
qualification.  Housekeeping  is  easy — in  detail. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  part  of  it  that  any 
woman  of  average  intelligence  should  not  be 
able  to  make  herself  mistress  of  with  a  little 
trouble.  But  although  it  is  easy  enough  in  de- 
tail, it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  co-or- 
dinate it.  To  combine  the  various  parts  of 
housekeeping  into  one  harmonious  whole— this  is 
the  problem  that  the  ordinary  woman  must  set 
herself  to  solve  as  satisfactorily  as  may  be,  and 
she  will  find  that  to  do  it  requires  a  head  as  well 
as  hands.  The  first  step  towards  such  a  con- 
summation is,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  that 
she  should  know  by  experience  exactly  how  to 
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do  every  bit  of  the  work  ;  and  this  is,  1  think, 
essential,  even  if  she  can  afford  to  have  a  servant 
or  many  servants  to  do  her  bidding.  But  it 
must  be  granted  that  even  if  she  has  honestly 
gone  through  this  preliminary  discipline,  it  is 
still  quite  possible  thit  she  may  not  always 
manage  to  control  everything  perfectly. 

For  after  all  a  real  genius  for  housekeeping 
must  always.  I  suppose,  be  a  comparatively  rare 
thing  ;  it  presupposes  such  a  variety  of  talents. 
You  will  find  plenty  of  women  who  are  good  at 
bits  of  their  work  and  give  you  genuine  pleasure 
by  those  bits,  but  you  will  not  often  come  across 
one  who  gives  you  the  impression  of  easily 
keeping  in  order  an  adjusted  whole.  What  is 
really  required  of  the  ideal  housekeeper  is,  if  one 
may  put  it  so,  a  combination  of  Martha  and 
Mary— Martha  to  do  all  that  is  demanded  of  the 
hands,  and  Mary  to  put  that  work  into  its  proper 
place  and  by  so  doing  to  suggest  that  the  life  zs 
more  than  the  meat  and  the  body  than  the 
raiment. 

Housekeeping  in  fact  is  both  a  science  and  an 
art,  and  to  acquire  a  thorough  mastery  of  it  is 
possible  only  to  a  woman  of  a  somewhat  excep- 
tional personality.  She  must  be  competent  to 
grasp  the  practical  detail  and  carry  it  out  and 
capable  of  the  artistic  gleam  as  well — that  qual- 
ity of  adaptation  and  adjustment  which   is  so 


peculiarly  an  artistic  gift.      Without  the  com- 
b,na.,on  of  those  two  taients  you  will  never  ge 
a  perfec    housekeeper,  though  you  may  of  couS 
get  a  very  good  one.     It  is  really  the  artistic 

omc,,t  ,n  woman  that  makes  the  delightfute 

of  the  home,  turnmg  the  very  sweeping  of  the 

floors  ,nto  a   piece  of  true   craftsmanship   and 

ookery  „,to  as  fine  an  art  as  music  itself     But 

n  women  the  scientific  type  of  mind  is  a  good 

the  Manha'^T""^  ""' ^'"^  "'^"  '"e  other' 
the  Marthas  who  are  such  useful  and  yet  such 

d,  appo,nt,ng  members  of  our  commun^ies  are 
much  more  numerous  at  present  than  the  Marys 
I  suppose  that  what  underlies  the  gift  of 
systemat,smg  in  any  of  the  arts  is  a  sense  of  fil 
ness,  a  knack  of  knowing  where  to  keep  and 
where  to  throw  away,  a  power  of  passing  thing, 
through  one's  personality,  as  if  it  were  fhrough 
a  '!'p.;''^°<Z°'^-'"S  up  the  tiny  residueTnlo 

sort  o"f' aV"f  r'""'  r""'^-     ^'^'^^'y  'he  same 
sort  of  alent  has  to  be  exercised  i,:  housekeep. 

ngas  m  writing  or  painting  or  music  or  any- 

h mg  of  the  kmd;  and  one  would  probably  find 

hat  any  woman  who  happened  to  have  a  turn 

bg  of  h'erT"    "'"  "'  """'^  ^"""^  '•"  'he  keep- 
ng  of  her  house  more  or  less  the  same  distinc- 

arlrV     r"'^  ™°"2''  '°  ™^'"-  ^°""=  Particu- 
lar scrap  of  any  such  art  but  extremely  difficult 
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to  attain  anything  like  a  general  proficiency  in 
it,  so  with  housekeeping.  The  science  of  house- 
keeping may  to  some  extent  be  taught  but  the 
art  of  housekeeping  must  grow  out  of  the  house- 
keeper's own  personality. 

Some  hints  as  to  the  former  1  now  propose  to 
offer,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  treated  of  ex 
cathedra.  One  general  piece  of  advice  only  I 
will  venture  to  give  to  the  aspiring  Mistress  of 
All  Work,  and  that  is  that  she  should  not  form 
too  hard  and  fast  a  rule  for  everything,  or  at 
least  that  she  should  not  stick  to  such  rules,  if 
she  does  form  them,  in  too  hard  and  fast  a 
fashion.  The  ideal  housekeeper  has,  I  think,  a 
certain  rhythmical  quality.  There  is  a  recur- 
rence in  her  work,  as  there  is  a  recurrence  of 
waves  in  the  sea,  but  there  is  no  definite  re- 
petition ;  and  just  ar,  you  cannot  foretell  the 
exact  height  or  force  of  each  succeeding  wave, 
so  you  should  not  be  able  to  tell  the  exact  hour 
or  minute  when  every  household  task  falls  due 
to  be  done.  The  house  and  its  keeping  should 
be  a  curve  of  beauty  and  not  a  hard  and  fast  line 

a  curve  shaped  by  the  vital  impulse  beneath 

the  surface.  In  other  words  the  real  Mistress  of 
All  Work  will  keep  her  house  but  she  will  not  on 
any  account  allow  her  house  to  keep  her. 


CHAPTER  I 

Floors 

"  God  save  the  foundation  :  " 

—  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

A  Z°''''^^i°''.''''  -o"-  -  -'  likely  to 

».ll  therefore  be  well-advised  to  cut  her  house 
h  T    "^. '°   h"  leisure ;  and  this   means  thit 

he       Sh      h"m°  '"P'  ""'  '''=""  ■■'  -"bet 
her.     bhe  should   calculate  her   n.fds  and  her 
means  and  adapt  her  house-room  to  them 
she  .5  among  the  fortunate,  she  will  be  able  to 
ommand  a  sitting-room,  a  bedroom    a   small 
kitchen,  and  a  good  bath-room  •  and  i"she  i!T, 
among  the  capable,  she  will  find  th     tV  ho" 
o    her  „me  daily  wil,  keep  a  mansion  "fth, 

anord    the  luxury  of  so  evf-Pnc;„«  ^   j         • 
can  only  trust  that  a  flTt  nf  t  '^°"'^'"'  ^ 

within    h.r  ^  ^^'''^  ''°°"^s  may  be 

wimin    her  comoass    anH  ."-  ♦•l-^  ,      ^ 

■■  '  i::  iiiai  case  i   would 
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advise  her  to  aim  at  the  same  small  kitchen  and 
the  same  good  bath-room  (on  which  so  much  of 
her  personal  comfort  depends)  and  to  let  a  bed- 
sitting-room  do  duty  for  the  two  other  apartments. 
I  should  also  like  to  stipulate  that  she  should 
have  a  balcony,  for  in  a  flat  an  out-of-doors  place, 
however  tiny,  is  of  inestimable  service  and  in- 
deed may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  essential. 

The  first  thing  she  has  to  consider  in  the  way 
of  arrangement  and  equipment  is  how  she  may 
make  her  house  express  herself  most  compendi- 
ously, i;  I  may  put  it  so,  and  this  will  resolve 
itself  very  largely  into  a  question  of  elimination. 
She  wants  comfort  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure of  her  energies.  Most  of  the  energy 
she  has  is  pretty  sure  to  be  expended  in  the  office, 
and  if  she  does  not  manage  to  make  her  home 
expressive  of  her  personality  with  comparatively 
small  trouble,  it  will  end  by  expressing  all  that 
part  of  her  that  she  is  most  anxious  to  do  away 
with.  So  let  me,  to  start  with,  quote  to  her 
William  Morris's  golden  rule  and  urge  her  to 
take  it  to  heart  as  containing  the  whole  secret  of 
furnishing:  "Have  nothing  in  your  houses  that 
you  do  not  know  to  be  useful,  or  believe  to  be 
beautiful." 

And  possibly  even  some  further  restriction  may 
be  desirable,  so  far  as  the  latter  half  of  the  pre- 
cept is  concerned.     There  is,  after  all,  no  good 
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in   your  having   things    of  the   most   exquisite 
beauty  n  you  have  not  grown  far  enough  really 
and  truly  to  think  them  beautiful  yourself.     If 
you  only  think  that  you  think  them  beautiful  and 
don  t  honestly  do  so,  you  will  strike  the  first  dis- 
cordant note  when  you  give  them  admittance  to 
your   house.     Never  mind    who    says  they   are 
beautiful.    If  you  do  not  you rself>^/ that  they  are 
so,  put  them  away  from  you  without  compunction 
or  remorse ;  for  a  thing  of  beauty  may  be  a  pain 
for  ever  if  it  is  kept  in  the  wrong  place.     Your 
house,  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  true  reflection 
of  yourself—not  you  as  you  may  perhaps  flatter 
yourself  that  you  are,  not  you  as  you  may  be 
proposmg  to  make  yourself  by  the  aid  of  Culture 
but  you  as  you  are,  with  all  your  imperfections' 
and  limitations.     And  if  your  home  is  like  that 
—if  you  have  in  any  way  got  it  to  reflect  your 
personality  truly-it   may  not    indeed    win    the 
approval  of  the  art    ritic,  but  it  will  be  real  •  and 
reality    is  at    least  half-way  to  loveliness.  '  Err 
then,  to  begin  with  at  any  rate,  on  the  side  of 
bareness,  both  on  the  aesthetic  and  the  utilitarian 
counts.     You  will  be  happier  so,  for   you  will 
have  less  to  keep,  and  always,  as  you  grow,  more 
of  yourself  to  give. 

This  may  seem  a  hard  saying,  but  only,  I 
think,  because  most  women  have  a  wrong  ideal 
of  furnishing  it  present-an  ideal  of  superfluity 
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and  unsuitability  and  the  more-the-bcttcr,  which 
is  disastrous  to  all  true  amenity.  The  bareness 
I  am  suggesting  does  not  in  the  least  imply  as- 
ceticism :  it  is  simply  a  means  of  making  oneself 
stop  and  think  whether  one  really  does  want  all 
the  miscellaneous  trappings  that  convention  might 
prompt  one  to  acquire.  Give  it  a  trial  for  a  little 
while  and  the  odds  are  that  you  will  get  to  like 
it  more  and  more  and  discover  very  quickly  how 
objectionable  a  room  crowded  with  ornament 
generally  is. 

An  over-crowded  apartment  is  like  one  of  these 
so-called  "at-homes"  at  which  an  inordinate 
number  of  guests  are  packed  together,  with  the 
result  that  a  spirit  of  suppressed  malaise  and 
hostility  makes  itself  felt  through  all  the  super- 
ficial decorum  ;  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
nothing  has  space  to  move  or  breathe  or  be  itself, 
and  you  therefore  cannot  expect  it  to  show  any 
beauty  that  may  be  in  it.  Let  your  room  be 
reasonably  empty  and  there  will  at  least  be  a 
chance  of  some  sort  of  harmony.  The  balance 
will  no  longer  be  disturbed  :  each  thing  will  get 
its  own  share  of  space  and  air  and  possibility  and 
will  take  advantage  of  it  in  a  way  that  may  per- 
haps cause  you  some  little  surprise.  For  ugliness 
shows  itself  with  space  no  less  than  beauty,  and 
in  your  bare  room  you  will  realise  before  long 
that  ugliness— genuine,  unadulterated  ugliness  at 
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any  rate — is  what  you  cannot  put  up  with.  And 
then  i)eihaps  there  will  be  the  joy  of  finding  a 
s[)ace  that  may  legitimately  be  filled  with  some- 
thing that  you  do  indeed  need  and  like. 

Coming    now    to   definite    practical  details,    I 
shall  give  my  views  upon  the  flooring  of  the  flat 
and  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  it,  as  the 
subject  that  naturally  offers  itself  first  for  con- 
sideration.    In  the  sitting-room,  bedroom,  and 
bath-room  I  would  have  the  floors  either  stained 
and  polished  or  else  painted.     There  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  painting  them,  but  when  they 
are  of  good  hard  wood  it  is  almost  a  sin  to  treat 
them   so.     It   is   not   making  the  best  of  your 
material  ;  in  plain  words  it  is  a  waste  ;  and  to  the 
true  housekeeper  waste,  and  its  twin-sister,  ex- 
travagance, are   the  two    cardinal    sins.      If  the 
floors  are  of  soft  wood,  however,  I  would  have 
them  painted,  and  this  is  a  longish  and  not  a 
very    cheap    process,    for    if    they    are    to    be 
thoro'ighly    satisfactory    they    must    get    three 
coats.     As  to  colour,  I  should  recommend  a  dull 
green  or  a  white:   white    makes    a    pretty    and 
cheerful  room,  and  if  the  paint  be  good  and  the 
three  coats  of  it  have  been  duly  laid  on,  all  that 
will  be  required  to  heep  it  clean  is  to  go  over  it 
daily  with  a  damp  cioth  after  first  sweeping  it 
with  a  soft  brush. 

Floors  of  hard  wood  I  would  stain  dark  with 
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permanganate  of  potash,  and  polish  with  bees-wax 
and  turpentine.     Made-up  stain  can  of  course  be 
procured  m  bottles,  but  permanganate  of  potash 
not  only  looks  prettier  but  is  much  less  expensive 
a  sixpenn'orth  being  ample  to  serve  for  a  whole 
flat.     An  energetic  woman  can  do  the  staining 
herself  without  any  special  labour,  and  if  there- 
after  she  sweeps  daily  and  polishes  once  a  week— 
gomg  on  her  hands  and  knees  for  the  latter  oper- 
ation—she will  have  floors  that  it  will  do  her 
heart  good  to  look  at.     The  polishing  she  will 
find  t.nng  at  first,  but   her  arms  will  soon  get 
used  to  it,  and  after  the  first  six  weeks  or  so  it 
will  become  a  pleasure,  being  both  healthful  and 
good  housewifery.      She  should  polish  always  as 
she  scrubs-with  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

If.  however,  the  pro.fessional  woman  has  not 
time  to  polish  her  floors  or  if  she  decides  that 
she  really  does  dislike  housework  and  wants  to 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum,  she  had  better  stain  and 
varnish  them.     Varnished  floors  do  not  look  so 
well,  .t  is  true,  nor  will  they   stand  much  wear 
and  tear  (whereas  polish  seems  to  renew  the  stain 
and  improve  the  wearing  capacity)  but  they  will 
certainly  save    trouble,  for  all    they  demand  in 
the  way  of  attention  is  to  be  gone  over  with  a 
damp  cloth  once  a  day;  and  if  stooping  for  this 
purpose   should  be  found    too    unpleasant    the 
work  can  be  done,  though  not  so  thoroughly  by 
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tying  the  damp  cloth  to  the  end  of  a  whisk-broom 
and  going  over  the  surface  of  the  floor  with  a 
sweeping  motion. 

For   ordinary    sweeping   one  of  the  dustless 
•specalties  which  have  come  so  much  into  vogue 
withm  recent  years  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
may  be  recommended  :  the  B-B   dustless    mop 
for    instance,     will    be    found    useful    and     very 
n^xlcrate  in  price.     A    still    handier   and  more 
eftic.ent,  though  also  more  expensive  weapon  is 
I  thmk.  the  dustless  brush  that  goes  bv  the  name 
of  the    Renovater.     This  ingenious    instrument 
Has  a  body  filled  with  kerosene,  and  its  manipu- 
lation by  the  sweeper  causes  the  oil  to  ooze  out 
almost    imperceptibly    in  tin>-  drops  through   a 
small    row  of  bristles  set  in   the  centre    of  the 
brush  and  so  to  lay  the  dust,  which  is  thereupon 
caught  up  into  the  broom  itself.      There  is  thus 
no^/n^r/Mo^,  of  the  dust,  as  there  was   in  the 
old-fash.oned   sweeping  :  the  brush  holds  every 
particle  fast  and.  once  the  operation  is  over  it 
can  be  taken  into  the  open  air  and  brushed  and 
combed  with  a  special  toilet  accessory  provided 
for  the  purpo.se.     The  brush  in  fact  can  be  kept 
perfectly  clean- and  without  the  use  of  water,  so 
that  the  0,1  IS  not  washed  out,  as  is  apt  to  happen 
in  the  case  of  the  B-B  mop-at  the  cost  of  afew 
■seconds    work  daily;   and  it  may  be   used   not 
only  for  sweeping   floors   but   also  for  dusting 
walls  or  ceilings  or  wainscotting. 
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It  may   be  well  to  note  here,  however, ,  that 
sweeping,  even    with  a  dustless    broom,  is    not 
quite  so  easy  as  it  looks.     Like  most  other  thmgs 
it  requires  some  practice,  and  the  broomster  must 
MOt   be  unduly    discouraged   if  her  first   efforts 
should  prove  more  or  less  abortive.     Proficiency 
will  come  to  her  in  good  time  if  she  knows  how 
to  wait  for  it-if,  I  mean,  she  can  use  her  head 
to  proper  purpose  during  the  interval  of  waitmg 
and  so  bring  thos^  rebellious  hands  of  hers  mto 
line  with  its  idens  on  the  subject.     But  there  must 
be  no  forcing,  and  she  must  be  prepared  to  ex- 
pend  for  a  little  while  anyway,  more  labour  than 
the  magnitude  of  the  operation  might   seem  to 

demand.  ,      .      i         «.  > 

If  her  first  sweeping  is  obviously  inadequate. 
I  can  only  suggest  that  she  should  go  over  the 
ground    with  her  broom   a  second  time.      Ihis 
will  certainly  do  much  to  improve  matters  ;  and 
if  she  finds  such  repetition  the  reverse  of  agree- 
able, she  may  comfort  herself  by  reflecting  that 
the  principle  is  after  all  not  so   very    different 
from  that  of  -oing  over  a  musical  phrase  again 
and  again  until  you  have  it  "  in  your  fingers,    as 
the  phrase  is.      Let  her  go  on  until  she  has  her 
sweeping  in  her  hands   for  that   occasion   at  any 
rate     and  each  time  that    she    does    her    work 
thoroughly,  she  wiU  have  it  more  definitely  and 
consciously  in  her  hands  than  it  was  before 
This  means  of  course  that  she  must  not,  it  she 
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is  inexperienced,  attempt  too  much  in  the  way 
of  house-work  all  at  once.    House-work,  as  I  have 
said,  though  easy  enough  in  detail,  is  not  so  easy 
en  masse  ;  and  the  only  way  by  which  she  can 
render    it  so,  is  to  master    each    detail    singly. 
Let  her  do  it  slowly,  and  over  and  over  again 
slowly,  till  her  hands  have  learned  the  way  of  it. 
Let  her   keep  in    her   mind  always  the    steady 
picture  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  work  towards 
that.     Onc^  her  hands  have  learned  it,  they  will 
not  forget  it  any  more  than  one's  body  forgets 
how  to  skate  or  to  swim ;  but  they  must  learn  it 
by  heart  and  not  solely  by  head  to  remember  it 
in  that  way.     The  head,  however,  must  do  its 
own  part  in  directing  the   heart,  and  this  is  a 
point  that  is  worth    emphasizing,  for  it  is  not, 
I  think,  sufficiently  considered  as  a  rule. 

Take,  for  instance,  such  a  simple  household 
task  as  the  making  of  a  bed.  That  is  a  thing 
which  has  to  be  done  daily  and  it  is  a  thing  by 
no  means  difficult  to  do.  But  there  is  a  right 
way  to  do  it  and  a  wrong  way,  and  between  the 
results  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  there  is  a 
world  of  difference.  At  first  the  novice  will  turn 
out  a  clumsy  bed.  The  completed  effect  will 
not  be  effortless:  it  will  be  clear  to  any  bed- 
maker  of  parts  that  there  has  been  effort  and 
that  the  effort  has  been  more  or  less  ill-directed. 
Well,  if  the  novice  wishes  to  attain  real  profi- 
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ciency  even  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  she  must 
bring  her  head  to  bear  upon  it.  Let  her  think 
of  a  bed  as  a  Hospital  Nurse  makes  it — the  trim 
perfection  of  the  tucking-in,  the  absolute  straight 
directness  of  the  folds  of  the  sheets,  and  so  on — 
and  let  her  determine  that  her  bed  is  going  to 
look  like  that  before  she  is  done  with  it.  She 
will  find  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  accom- 
plishing this,  and  that  is  to  work  slowly — to  get 
the  Nurse's  lightning  effects  with  a  painful  and 
deliberate  effort ;  but  if  she  does  submit  to  such 
discipline  the  result  in  the  end  ivill  be  much  the 
same. 

That  is  practising  your  musical  phrase  slowly  ; 
and  the  faster  you  want  the  phrase  to  go  event- 
ually the  slower  you  must  practise  it  in  the 
getting  there.  And  when  all  is  said,  the  making 
of  a  bed  goes  a  good  deal  quicker  than  a  Chopin 
6tude,  at  least  to  the  average  woman.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  week  she  will  know  how  it  ought 
to  be  done ;  by  the  end  of  the  second  she  will 
be  able  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done — at  a 
snail's  pace  ;  by  the  end  of  the  third  she  will 
get  through  with  it  more  or  less  as  a  cat  moves 
at  the  first  sight  of  a  bird  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  fourth  or  fifth,  or  perhaps  the  sixth  week, 
she  will  be  able  to  do  it  like  the  Nurse  herself. 
Her  hands  will  do  it  without  conscious  help  from 
the   head,  rapidly,  capably,  effortlessly,  just  as 
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the  born  pianist  plays  his  Chopin  study  after  his 
merely  technical  work  at  it  is  over. 

Indeed  the  two  things — the  making  of  the  bed 
and  the  playing  of  the  etude — are  really  not  two 
things  but  one :  in  both  cases  the  result  aimed 
at  is  the  same — something  clean,  precise,  and 
expressive  of  pleasure  behind  the  delicate  man- 
ipulation. Bed-making  is  a  work  of  art  no  less 
than  piano-playing,  and  for  ninety-nine  people 
out  of  a  hundred  (the  ninety-nine  just  women,  I 
suppose)  it  is  a  good  deal  more  useful  and 
healthful  and  agreeable.  Though  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  hundredth  sinner  may  have  her  com- 
pensation in  the  love  of  the  angels  accorded 
to  her. 

The  mastery  of  every  separate  detail  of  house- 
hold work  is,  then,  the  thing  to  aim  at,  and  it 
can  only  be  acquired  slowly.  Preliminary  scurry 
makes  the  unfinished  housekeeper,  just  as  rapid 
practice  makes  the  incorrect  player.  You  may 
by  hustle  get  a  house  to  look  more  or  less  all 
right  on  the  surface,  but  you  will  not  get  the 
thiough-and-through  perfr-tion  that  makes  a 
finished  whole  unless  each  detail  has  been  taken 
up,  worked  at,  and  fully  mastered.  So  house- 
keeping is,  like  most  other  things,  a  combination 
of  opposites.  It  is  easy  and  it  is  diflficult :  any 
woman  can  do  it  if  she  only  will,  and  yet  how 
many  are  called  and  how  very  few  are  chosen  I 
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Que  of  the  main  reasons  of  their  failure  is,  I 
think,  this  tendency  to  approach  it  off-hand,  so 
to  say.  House-work  cannot  be  done  off-hand ; 
you  must  think  what  it  is  that  you  would  be  at, 
even  if  it  is  only  the  sweeping  of  a  floor ;  you 
must  be  sure  of  what  it  is  you  are  trying  to  do  ; 
and  when  you  are  quite  sure,  you  must  train 
your  fingers  to  the  service.  They  will  obey 
promptly  enough  if  your  commands  come  from 
a  true  desire  to  get  the  thing  right  and  not  only 
from  the  desire  to  make  a  fine  show  of  it. 

To  return  to  the  immediate  subject  in  hand, 
I  should  say  that  the  professional  woman  who 
has  managed  to  equip  herself  with  a  dustless 
broom  ought  to  be  able  to  sweep  out  her  flat  of 
three  or  four  rooms  from  one  end  to  the  other  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  and  without  any 
physical  strain  either,  for  a  gentle  manipulation 
is  all  that  is  required.  When  she  gets  expert, 
she  will  do  it  in  ten  minutes.  And  twenty  min- 
utes should  suffice  her,  once  she  is  well  up  to 
her  work,  to  get  rid  of  every  particle  of  dust  on 
floors,  walls,  and  ceilings — provided,  that  is  to 
say,  that  her  walls  are  not  covered  with  pictures. 

In  making  this  estimate,  of  course,  I  am  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  her  floors  are  left  bare,  or 
at  least  that  she  has  nothing  more  upon  them 
than  a  rug  which  she  can  roll  up  single-handed 
and  carry  out  on  to  her  balcony  and  shake  clear 
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of  dust  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  Such  a  rug  not 
only  looks  well  but  saves  both  time  and  labour. 
A  heavier  and  more  expensive  one  would  oblige 
her  to  call  in  outside  aid  now  and  then  if  she 
were  to  deal  with  it  satisfactorily,  and  even  so, 
much  dust  would  inevitably  accumulate  under- 
neath it  in  its  intervals  of  repose.  She  will  do 
wisely  therefore  to  choose  a  rug  that  can  be 
lifted  every  day  and  taken  out  into  the  fresh  air 
to  be  sweeten?'  '—for  a  rug,  like  a  human  being, 
needs  a  breath  of  the  open  if  it  is  to  be  kept 
wholesome.  And  she  will  thus  at  any  rate  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  her  floor  is 
clean. 

The  kitchen-floor  is  generally  the  one  that  it 
is  most  difficult  to  know  what  to  make  of.     If  it 
is  of  a  soft  wood,  paint  it  by  all  means :  you  will 
then  be  able  to  go  over  it  daily  with  a  damp 
cloth  at  very  little  trouble.      If  it  is  of  a  hard 
wood,  the  problem  is  not  so  simple.     You  can- 
not   stain   and    polish    it,   for    a    polished    floor 
shows    ever}'  mark,  and    in  a    kitchen  you  are 
bound    to    make    messes    now   and    then.      To 
painting  a  hard  wood  there  are  objections,  as  I 
have    said    before.      Scrubbing    is    of  course  a 
possibility,  and  certainly  nothing  can  look  nicer 
than  a  scrubbed  and  sanded  floor;  but  anyone 
who  leans  in  theory  to  that  method  of  treatment 
wi'!  do  well  to  put  it  into  practice  once  or  twice 
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before  adopting  it  for  good  and  all      Let  her  try 
bow  it  feels  to  make  a  floor  look  like  that.      It 
she  finds  the  sensation  agreeable,  let  her  go  on 
by  all  means,  and  God's  blessing  be  w.th  her 
But  I  fancy  it  is  more  probable  that  she  will 
decide  against  it,  and  if  she  does  so,  it  may  per- 
haps  dawn  upon  her  that  we  have  no  nght  to 
ask  any  other  woman  to  scrub  our  floors  for  us. 
as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  such  com- 
placency-no, not  even    though  we  pay    them 
half  a  crown  a  day  for  their  services. 

There  is.  however,  a  simple  and  effective  way 
of  scrubbing  wood  or  rather  of  making  wood  look 
as  if  it  were  scrubbed  without  subjecting  it  to 
that  troublesome  operation  ;  and  as  this  method 
is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  housekeeping  manuals.  I  am  tempted  to 
give  it  here.     Take  a  cloth,  dip   it  in   a  weak 
solution    of  chloride   of  lime  such  as  is  com- 
monly   used    for   washing   sinks,    etc     sprinkle 
Dutch  Cleanser  or  any  other  form  of  powdered 
pumice  stone  over  it,  and  then  wash  the  wood 
well  with  it.     The  chloride  of  lime  will  whiten 
the  surface,  and  the  powdered  pumice  will  give 
it  exactly  the  look  of  the  old  sand,  so  that  vvhen 
you  have  finished  you  will  hardly  know  it  from 
the  real  old  sanded  and  scrubbed  wood.     This 
is.  I  think,  a  true  labour-saving   device,  for   «t 
demands  no  exercise  of  force,  takes  very  little 
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time,    and    gives   a  result    worthy   of    the    best 
traditions. 

The  chances  are,  however,  that  for  the  prob- 
lem of  the  kitchen-floor  oil-cloth  will  generally 
supply  the  least  unsatisfactory  solution.     I  admit 
that  I  regard  oil-cloth  as  singularly  deficient  in 
charm  •  but  it  is  easy  to  keep  clean,  which  is  a 
consideration  for  anyone  who  has  not  much  time, 
and  you  can  tell  when  it  isn't  clean  by  merely 
looking  at  it,  which  is  another  advantage.     People 
may  frequently  be  heard  declaring  that  a  thing 
is  nice  "  because  it  doesn't  show  the  dirt."     But 
what  a  state  of  mind  that  is  to  be  in!     Surely  a 
thing  that  does  show  the  dirt  is  more  to  be  com- 
mended ;  and  oil-cloth  does  that  very  quickly. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  troublesome  business  to  get  it 
laid  down  in  the  first  instance  :  a  man's  services 
are  really  required   to  lift  it    and    cut    it.     But 
once  it  is  down,  with  metal  edging  round  all  the 
joints  and  edges,  so  that  the  dust  cannot  pene- 
trate to  your  scrubbed  floor  (for  I  trust  that  the 
floor  was  thoroughly  scrubbed  before  the  cover- 
ing was  laid  upon  it)  it  is  easily  kept.      Brush  it 
every  morning  with  the  dustless  broom,  and  get 
down  on  your  hands  and  knees  once  a  week  and 
give  ;t  a  wash  all  over,  and  it  will  do  its  part 
handsomely  enough. 

If  you  wish  to  be  able  to  wash  out  your  bath- 
room floor,  do  not  polish  it,  but  have  it  stained 
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and  varnished  :  it  can  then  be  washed  at  any  time. 
The  sitting-room  and  bedroom  floors  are,  as  I 
said,  better  left  unvarnished,  for  the  soft  look  of 
the  stain  is  much  pleasanter  to  live  with  than  a 
varnish  with  a  high  light  to  it.  Floors,  like  most 
other  things,  ought  not  to  attract  attention.  If 
they  are  right,  they  will  fit  unobtrusively  into  the 
whole;  if  they  are  wrong,  they  will  insist  on 
having  the  floor  to  themselves,  if  I  may  make 
use  of  such  an  expression.  They  must  be  taught, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  to  let  other  things  have  a 
chance  and  to  merge  contentedly  into  the  total 

effect. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  further  to  sug- 
gest regarding  the  treatment  of  the  floors,  but 
before    I    leave  the  subject  I  should  like,  as  a 
matter  of  conscience,  to  make  my  feeble  protest 
against  the  way  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  con- 
structed.    It  is,  of  course,  all  wrong,  and  some- 
thing should  really  be  done  to   amend    it.     If 
only  Jill  would  co-operate  with  Jack  in  the  build- 
ing  of  their   house,   what  a    different    place   it 
might  be !     Instead  of  sharp  corners  everywhere, 
there   would    be   rounded  conformations   where 
no  dust  could  lodge ;  instead  of  useless  curlie- 
wurlies  and  open-steek  hems,  as  Andrew  Fair- 
service  would  term  them,  cut  all  over  the  wood- 
work as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting 
dirt,   there  would  be  restful  flat   surfaces,   over 
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which  a  duster  could  pass  smoothly  and  satis- 
factorily. 

No  need  to  go  down  on  hands  and  knees  in 
such  a  sensible  house  as  that !  No  possibility 
of  the  "  dust  getting  into  the  corners  "  in  floor 
or  wainscotting  or  ceiling,  for  there  would  be  no 
corners  for  it  to  get  into  ;  and  as  for  the  doors, 
they  would  be  plain  surfaces  too,  of  solid, 
beautiful  wood  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  look 
upon.  When  lovely  woman  ceases  from  stoop- 
ing to  folly  and  begins  to  realize  that  she  has  too 
long  been  the  easy  and  self-complacent  dupe  of 
architect,  advertiser,  tradesman,  shopman,  servant, 
and  pretty  well  every  one  else  she  has  had  to  deal 
with,  these  things,  we  may  be  sure,  will  start  to 
grow  almost  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  Master 
Builder  will  have  opportunities  and  to  spare. 
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.  A. id  for  thy  walls  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting  in  water-work, 
is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed-hangings  and  these  fly- 
bitten tapestries."— Henry  IV. 

IN  conjunction  with  the  floors  the  walls  are, 
as  Morris  has  pointed  out,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  house :  they  represent  the  bony 
structure,  so  to  say,  and  if  they  are  in  good  pro- 
portion they  will  go  far  of  themselves  to  make  the 
rooms  attractive,  just  as  a  finely  built  frame  will 
keep  the  human  creature  beautiful  when  flesh  has 
fallen  off  and  colour  faded  away.     But  it  makes  a 
great  difi"erence  too  how  they  are  garnished,  and  I 
shall  therefore  make  bold  to  offer  a  hint  or  two  as 
to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  that  problem. 

The  professional  woman  in  her  little  flat  will 
probably  be  wise  to  select  a  single  shade  of  colour 
for  the  walls  of  her  domain  and  not  attempt  a 
mixture.     In   a  house   proper   you  can   secure 
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harmony  through  a  variety  of  colours,  but  in 
such  a  tiny  abode  as  this  it  is  safer  to  achieve  a 
simpler  harmony  by  choosing  one  shade  and 
sticking  to  it.  As  the  kitchen  and  bath-room 
have  t3  be  taken  into  account,  a  white  or  cream 
or  faint  grey  may  be  recommended,  I  think,  as 
the  most  satisfactory  background  for  anything. 
The  little  hall — for  some  sort  of  entrance  or  lobby 
there  is  bound  to  be — can  be  done  in  the  same 
tint. 

As  for  the  medium  to  be  employed,  paint  has, 
no  doubt,  strong  claims  if  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
quality  of  permanence,  but  paint  on  the  walls 
has  the  same  disadvantage  as  varnish  on  the 
floors — it  throws  up  too  high  a  light  and  draws 
attention  unduly  to  the  shining  surface ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  alto^'ether  suitable  for  the 
living-room  and  bedroom  at  any  rate.  Calcimin- 
ing — that  is  to  say,  tinting  or  distempering — is 
simpler  and  much  cheaper,  though  of  course  it  is 
not  so  durable,  and  the  re-doing  of  it  must  be 
faced  every  two  or  three  years.  However,  this 
does  not  really  involve  much  more  trouble  than 
would  be  entailed  by  washing  over  the  paint ;  and 
if  economy  is  a  very  great  object,  the  wash  can 
be  applied  by  the  professional  woman  herself,  in 
which  case  the  cost  will  be  infinitesimal — perhaps 
half  a  crown  for  the  whole  flat.  I  would  have 
the  ceilings  tinted  the  same  shade  as  the  walls  : 
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grey  ceilings  look   charming,  and    with  cream- 
coloured  ones  cf  course  we  are  all  familiar. 

We  now  have  the  ground-work  of  the  flat- 
dark  polished  floors  in  the  sitting-room  and  bed- 
room,  a  varnished  floor  in  the  bath-room,  oil-cloth 
in  the  kitchen,  and  walls  and  ceilings  a  uniform 
shade  of  grey  or  white.     On  these  two  surfaces 
everything  will  show  to  advantage ,  and  even  if 
there  is  next  to  nothing  to  be  shown  there  will 
at  least  be  conveyed  to  the  inmate  or  visitor  that 
restful  feeling  which  you  may  find  in  a  convent 
while  you  sit  and  await  the  coming  of  one  of  the 
sisterhood  and  wonder  why  the  atmosphere  is  so 
charged  with  peace.     If  you  have  any  pictures 
and  ornaments  to  put  about,  you  will  discover 
that  they  appear  at  their  very  best  on  the  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  background  you  have  selected. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  decorations  on  the 
walls  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  few.     Even  if 
you  are  possessed  of  pictures,  do  not  insist  on 
hanging   too  many  of  them    round   about  you. 
Have  only  as  many  as  your  aesthetic  system  can 
comfortably  digest,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  it 
so  •  in  other  words,  let  them  be  an  expression  of 
your  personality.     Do  not  set  up  a  multifarious 
collection  of  reproductions  from  the  Old  Masters 
with  the  idea  that  you  will  thereby  improve  either 
your  mind   or  your  mansion.     If  you  do  that, 
one  of  two  things  is  pretty  sure  to  happen  :  you 
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will  either  cease  to  notice  them  at  all  after  the 
first  day  or  two.  for  they  will  be  at  too  great  a 
mental  distance  from  you  for  you  to  be  able  to  get 
them  into  focus,  as  it  were,  or  else— and  this  is 
an  even  more  deplorable  alternative— you  will  by 
the  assiduous  contemplalion  of  what  is  beyond 
your  horizon  come  eventually  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  Cultured.     From  such  a  beginning  you 
will  go  on  to  thinking  always  more  and  more 
that  you  admire  what  you  don't  honestly  admire 
and  that  you  like  what  really  bores  you,  until  at 
last  you  will  lose  all  capacity  of  enjoyment  and 
all  sense  of  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  not. 

Keep  your  walls,  then,  fairly  bare.     A  picture 
that  you  can  enjoy,  placed  where  you  can  see  it 
from  your  table  or  from  your  bed,  will  of  course 
do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world ;  but  an  ill- 
digested  batch  of  the  choicest  examples  of  high 
art  can  only  do  you  harm,  and  more,  perhaps, 
than   you    think    for.       Also,    to   take    for   the 
moment  a  purelv  practical  view  of  art,  the  clean- 
ing of  a  great  many  pictures  would  be  a  serious 
consideration  in  the  daily  hour  which  is  all  that 
the  professional  woman  has  to  give  to  that  kind 
of  work.     Picture-glasses  cost  time  to  clean,  and 
if  they  are  not  kept  shining  and  spotless  th^\v 
are  an  abomination. 

1  grant,  however,  that  absolutely  blank  walls 
take  a  good  deal  of  living  up  to.     We  have  got 
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so  accustomed  to  over-crowded  dwellings  that  it 
is  hard  for  most  of  us  to  come  back  all  at  once 
to  white — or  grey  or  cream-coloured — simplicity, 
and  a  little  temporising  is  piobably  desirable. 
One  excellent  way  of  relieving  the  monotony  is 
to  place  a  piece  of  embroidery  here  and  there 
on  the  blank  walls  :  it  will  look  very  beautiful 
against  such  a  background — more  and  more 
beautiful  as  you  give  it  room  to  itself  and  do  not 
put  something  heterogeneous  and  incongruous 
cheek  by  jowl  with  it.  It  can  be  tacked  up  with 
drawing-pins  and  taken  down  again  in  a  moment 
whenever  the  room  has  to  be  cleaned  and  the 
walls  dusted  down. 

Should  no  old  embroideries  be  available  for 
this  purpose  a  substitute  may  be  found  in  the 
delicate  white  drawn-work  of  which  the  Armenian 
and  Teneriffe  and  Chinese  varieties  are  the  most 
familiar ;  it  is  not  expensive  and  if  so  treated  it 
will  give  a  pleasant  air  to  the  room.  Failing  even 
this,  things  simpler  still  may  be  used  with  happy 
effect.  A  piece  of  Morris  cretonne,  or  indeed 
any  cretonne  or  chintz  with  a  good  design,  will 
look  very  pretty  tacked  up  on  the  wall — not  of 
course  anywhere  on  an  empty  wall  but  in  some 
embrasure  or  other  or  over  the  book-shelf  or  at 
the  head  of  the  couch  or  divan  or  in  any  other 
place  which  has  a  distinct  beginning  and  end  and 
into  which  a  yard  or  two  of  such  stuff  may  be 
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suitably  fitted.  Even  a  piece  of  handsome  plain 
material  looks  well-some  odd  remnant  of  nch 
fabric  and  good  dye.  Any  of  these  things  will 
give  a  definite  point  for  the  eye  to  rest  on  ;  and 
for  one  woman-or  man  either,  for  that  matter— 
who  can  appreciate  a  picture,  there  are  a  hundred 
who  can  enjoy  healthily  and  without  effort  a 
piece  of  harmonious  colouring  or  delicate  work- 
manship. 

As  to  china  ornaments  and  other  such  port- 
able properties,  for  my  own  part  I  would  keep 
them    down    as    much   as   possible.     A    single 
beautiful  vase  in  your  room  will  certainly  do  no 
great  harm,  provided  that  you  really  like  it,  and 
perhaps  a  place  may  legitimately  be  found  some- 
whe'    or  other  for  a  statuette  or  a  plaster  cast 
or  so,  if  you  happen  to  be  fond  of  such  ^hings. 
But  beware  of    'tting  them  multiply  unduly  so 
that  they  grow  from  beauty  into  superfluity,  as 
they  are  so  apt  to  do. 

This  absence  of  superfluous  ornament— the 
lack  of  elaborately  hung  pictures  and  elaborately 
arranged  shelves  of  bric-a-brac— will  give  a 
certain  impression  not  only  of  simplicity  but  of 
transitoriness.  This  may  seem  an  odd  term  of 
praise  for  a  house  or  even  for  a  flat,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  Ruskin  would  not  have  approved  of 
it,  but  it  has  its  justification  too.  grant  that 
in  the  houses  of  the  old  days  there  .vas  a  beauty 
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and  attraction  in  the  very  fact  of  their  stability, 
their  comfortable  air  of  being  ready  to  serve  for 
generations,  their  very  inadaptability  to  one  in- 
d'v-'duality.  They  toned  in  with  the  old  family 
life,  and  1  imagine  that  this,  and  they  too,  will 
come  back  in  their  own  good  time  in  a  somewhat 
altered  form.  But  for  the  present — no !  We 
are  in  a  transition  period  just  now,  and  women 
especially  are  changing  and  finding  themselves 
in  a  new  way  ;  and  if  their  houses  have  not 
something  of  this  aspect  of  transformation,  this 
suggestion  of  possible  growth,  about  them,  they 
will  not  suit  their  owners. 

There  is  indeed  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
old  superstition  of  never  finishing  a  house :  it 
oughi  always  to  look  as  if  there  were  still  some- 
thing to  be  added,  just  as  a  human  creature 
should  not  quite  reach  the  limits  of  perfection 
in  this  life.  In  both  cases,  of  course,  there 
should  be  the  underlying  suggestion  of  stability 
plain  to  be  felt ;  but  on  the  top  of  these  stable 
characteristics  and  springing  out  of  them,  one 
should  be  conscious  of  the  changing,  plastic, 
living  humanities  that  vary  from  year  to  year  and 
sometimes  from  hour  to  hour.  I  do  not  feel 
that  a  house  should  look  as  if  it  had  always  been 
exactly  as  it  is  and  always  would  remain  so, 
come  what  might.  I  would  have  the  fixed 
things — the  floors  and  the  walls — firm  and  solid, 
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and  the  few  really  necessary  articles  of  furniture 
equally  strong  and  durable,  for  they  w.ll  always 
be  needed,  and  if  they  are  thoroughly  suitab  e 
for  use  at  one  time,  they  will  be  no  less  suitable 
for  beauty  at  another.     But  the  plastic  part  of 
the  house-the  part  that  reflects  its  inmate-may 
have  a  transitory  look  to  it  appropriately  enough  : 
it   suggests   or  may    suggest   that   the    human 
creature   is  growing  and  means  to  give  herself 
room  for  all  her  possible  capacity  for  growth. 
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Sitting-room  and  Bedroom 

"  Do  my  simple  features  content  you  ? " 

—As  You  Like  It 

THE  floors  and  walls  being  disposed  of,  we 
may  now  consider  the  standing  furniture 
of  our  professional  woman's  flat.  We  are  allowing 
her  an  iiour  a  day,  roughly  speaking,  to  keep  her 
house  in  order  and  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
that  fact,  for  by  it  the  arrangement,  style  and 
amount  of  the  furniture  must  to  a  large  extent 
be  determined.  I  will,  then,  note  at  once  the 
chief  articles  that  I  consider  not  perhaps  indis- 
pensable but  certainly  desirable  for  the  various 
rooms,  beginning  with  the  dining-room  or  living- 
room,  whichever  she  may  be  pleased  to  call  it. 

A  solidly-built  and  steady  table  is  obviously 
her  first  requirement  here,  and  two  or  three 
strong  chairs  the  second— let  us  say  three  plain 
dining-room  chairs  and  another  with  arms,  that 
can  be  drawn  up  to  the  table  at  a  pinch.     Pos- 
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sibly  she  may    regard  one   good   easy-chair   as 
essential  to  her  comfort,  and  if  so  she  had  better 
have  it  either  in  addition  to,  or  in  place  of,  the 
latter.     The  next  thing  I  would  advise  her  to 
secure,  if  possible,  is  a  cupboard  where  she  can 
keep  all  her   tea-things— cups,    saUcers,  tea-pot, 
bread-  and  cake-plates,  and  so  on.     This  looks 
well  and  is  extremely  useful  into  the  bargain,  for 
if  she  has  the  tea-things  quite  by  themselves  she 
will  save  herself  a  lot  of  trouble  in  setting  the 
table  and  putting  away  the  dishes  after  they  are 
washed.     If  she  makes  use  of  a  typewriter  she 
had  better  have  a  supernumerary  table  for  that 
instrument,  and  one  of  the  chairs  in  front  of  it : 
and  indeed  in  any  case  a  second  table  of  some 
sort  will  probably  be  advisable. 

The  only  other  thing  I  would  suggest  is  a  long 
couch,  with  plenty  of  cushions,  to  stand  against 
the  wall.     This  will  not  only  look  pretty,  the 
cushions  covered  with  bright  silks  or  cretonnes 
giving  a  note  of  colour   in  the  room,  but  will 
prove  definitely  useful  to  her  as  well,  for  it  will 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  a  spare  bedroom  if  at 
any  time  she  wishes  to  have  a  friend  with  her 
for  the  night.     I  would  therefore  be  inclined  to 
make  it  a  real  bed,  ir  .re  or  less,  with  a  spring 
and   a  comfortable  mattress,  covered  of  course 
with  something  pretty  ;  while  two  of  the  pillows 
on  it  might  be  provided  with  pillow-slips  into 
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which  they  could  be  slipped  at  a  moment's 
notice.  To  keep  it  from  looking  too  obtrusively 
like  a  bed  on  everyday  occasions  she  may  sub- 
ject it,  if  necessary,  to  the  Procrustean  treatment, 
cutting  off  any  head  and  foot  it  may  possess  and 
shortening  its  legs  so  that  it  shall  not  stand  far 
off  the  ground.  This  will  give  it  the  appearance 
of  an  Eastern  divan,  more  or  less,  and  will  not 
at  all  interfere  with  its  comfort  as  a  couch. 

Whether  window-curtains  are  or  are  not  de- 
sirable in  the  dining-room  is  perhaps  open  to  de- 
bate. There  is  certainly  something  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  their  absence.  But  they  have  their 
merits  too,  and  probably  most  women  will  feel 
that  they  really  do  make  for  comfort :  they  keep 
the  draught  off  you,  and  when  they  are  drawn 
tight  in  winter  they  help  to  frame  you  pleasantly 
in  your  own  room  and  so  give  it  the  feeling  of  a 
home.  If  their  presence  is  sanctioned,  then,  I 
would  recommend  that  they  should  be  of  wash- 
ing chintz,  and  that  they  should  hang  in  straight 
full  folds,  well  drawn  back  in  the  day-time  so 
that  they  do  not  get  between  you  and  God's 
world,  and  in  the  evening  drawn  close  round 
about  your  windows,  still  falling  in  full  folds  and 
looking  lovely. 

If  economy  is  a  great  consideration,  nothing  is 
better  for  curtains  than  turkey-cotton  :  it  washes 
like  a  handkerchief,  it  lasts  for  ever,  it  hangs  in 
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good  folds,  and  its  cost  is  infinitesimal.  A 
Morri-  cretonne  can  be  got  for  a  couple  of  shil- 
lings a  yard  and  upwards,  and  a  tussore  silk  in 
the  natural  colour  for  a  shilling  a  yard  or  there- 
abouts. Stuffs  are  therefore  cheap  enough,  and 
any  of  these  would  be  practical,  for  they  are  all 
washable  and  the  turkey-cotton  and  Morris  cre- 
tonne fast  in  colour  and  extremely  durable. 

And  this,  I  think,  will  pretty  well  complete 
the   living-room,   except  for  the  few  subsidiary 
articles  which  its  inmate  may  add   at   her  own 
discretion.       If  she   should    be,    like    Hardy's 
Elizabeth  Jane,  a  "  perusing  woman,"   she  will 
no  doubt  wish  to  have  a  bookcase  or  at  any  rate 
a   book-slide   somewhere  or  other,  to  hold  her 
selection  of  volumes  that  no  lady's  library  should 
be   without.     A  well-shaded  lamp  for  work  at 
night  she  may  think  it  worth  her  while  to  invest 
in,  for  it  will  give  a  much  pleasanter  light  than 
electric  light  or  gas  and  will   help  to  save  her 
eyes.     A  work-bag    or  two    she   will    probably 
hang  on  the  door-handle  or  put  on  her  smaller 
table;   a  picture  or  two— but  not   more!— she 
will  eventually  have  on  her  walls  ;  and  I  dare- 
say a  photograph  or  so  and  one  or  two  miscel- 
laneous personal  trifles  here  and  there  she  will 
not  be  able  to  resist.    These  tiny  things  will  give 
the   look   of  herself   to   the   room:    they   will 
"  finish  "  it  and  make  it  home-like. 
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Such  an  apartment  as  that  is  no  doubt 
elaborate  in  a  sense,  in  spite  of  its  intense  sim- 
plicity :  it  is  the  obverse  of  the  Museum  that  we 
all  know  so  intimately.  The  New  Housekeeper 
drops  the  old  elaboration — the  obvious  elabora- 
tion of  ornament  and  upholstery — and  elaborates 
on  cleanliness  and  the  rejection  of  everything  that 
does  not  appeal  alike  to  the  unconscious  sim- 
plicity of  the  first  stage  and  the  matured  sense  of 
fitness  of  the  last.  In  a  room  where  you  can 
explain,  if  you  will,  ever>'  colour,  every  line,  every 
ornament,  there  is  the  power  and  the  harmony 
that  come  of  conscious  rejection  and  conscious 
acceptance :  you  are  in  accord  with  it ;  you  are 
rested  in  it ;  you  find  it  easy  to  keep  ;  and  so 
you  naturally  grow  fond  of  it.  There  is  nothing 
in  it,  except  perhaps  the  table,  which  the  pro- 
fessional woman  cannot  herself  move  into  the 
little  hall,  so  that  at  any  time  she  can  have  the 
place  bare  and  ready  for  cleaning  operations  in 
five  minutes  or  less. 

If  there  should  be  any  piece  of  furniture  too 
heavy  for  her  to  shift  about,  let  her  see  to  it  that 
it  is  placed  sufficiently  far  from  the  wall  to  allow 
her  dustless  broom  to  go  between.  If  she  at- 
tends tc  this  the  oi^ly  dust  that  can  be  left  to 
accumulate  will  be  beneath  the  article,  and  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  serious  quantity  of  it  there. 
This   consideration,  too,    will    give   a    point — a 
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reason — for  the  initial  placing  of  her  furniture, 
and  so  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the  room. 
For  if  there  is  a  good  reason  for  anything  being 
where  it  is,  such  as  facilitating  the  possibilities  of 
cleaning,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  constant  lift- 
ing, or  keeping  you  secure  from  draughts,  you  do 
immediately  find  that  beauty  begins  to  enter  in. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bedroom,  which  may  with  advantage,  I  think, 
show  a  good  many  of  the  traits  that  distinguish  a 
hospital  ward.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be 
immaculately  clean  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
easily  kept  in  that  condition.  The  floor,  as  we 
have  already  settled,  will  be  a  polished  one — 
stained  if  of  hard-wood  and  painted  if  of  soft — 
with  nothing  on  it  but  one  rug  by  the  side  of  the 
bed.  This  rug  can  be  taken  up  and  shaken 
daily,  and  if  it  is  a  hand-made  one  it  can  be 
washed  in  the  tub  too  now  and  again  ;  if  it  is  an 
"  antique  "  it  can  be  treated  with  carpet-soap  and 
ammonia  and  water  in  the  same  way  as  any  ordi- 
nary carpet. 

The  bed  is  an  important  item,  and  the  pro- 
fessional woman  will  find  it  worth  her  while  to 
go  to  some  expense  in  order  to  ensure  that  it 
shall  be  thoroughly  comfortable.  A  plain  iron 
bedstead — painted  white,  perhaps,  in  which  case 
a  yearly  coat  of  fresh  paint  will  always  make  it 
look  like  new — will  serve  her  purpose  as  w?ll  as 
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anything  ;  and  the  mattress  should  be  a  good  one 
and  not  too  heavy,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to 
turn  it  and  re-turn  it  each  morning  without  too 
great  a  strain,  when  she  is  making  the  bed.  And 
a  really  nice  coverlet  she  may  surely  indulge  in 
if  she  will— taking  due  care  that  it  is  not  put  on 
askew  but  with  an  eye  to  honest  straightness. 

She  will  want  in  the  next  place  a  dressing- 
table  of  some  kind.  I  think  myself  that  a  writing- 
table— the  kii  .  ihat  has  a  rece-ss  in  the  middle 
and  is  furnished  with  a  set  of  little  drawers  on 
either  side— is  a  much  more  satisfactory  article 
than  the  foolishly-conceived  dressing-tables  which 
are  so  inseparable  an  institution  in  most  of  our 
elegantly  equipped  modern  mansions ;  there  is 
something  solid  about  it,  and  its  broad  surface 
will  afford  her  plenty  of  room. 

On  the  top  of  the  dressing-table,  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  be,  I  would  recommend  her  to  have 
a  sheet  of  plate  glass  ;  under  this  she  can  put  a 
woven  cover  of  white  or  coloured  embroidery, 
or  some  glowing  Eastern  remnant,  or  a  bit  of 
gay  flowered  chintz,  according  to  her  fancy. 
Once  there  under  the  glass,  it  is  securely  pro- 
tected from  dirt,  and  the  glass  itself  will  only  need 
a  daily  dust  over  its  surface  and  perhaps  a  monthly 
or  bi-monthly  washing.  The  latter  operation  she 
may  perform  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
vvay  as  the  cleaning  of  her  windows  and  mirrors 
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— that  is  to  say,  by  rubbing  over  the  glass  with 
a  piece  of  chamois  wrung  out  of  warm  water  and 
then  iK)hshing  with  another  piece  of  dry  chamois  ; 
or  a  piece  of  ordinary  tissue  paijcr  answers  the 
purpose  almost  as  well,  lii-bctween-whilcs  she 
may  give  a  rub  with  one  of  the  many  "  wonder 
cloths"  on  the  market  for  making  gl.iss  what  it 
should  be,  and  wi  1  such  treatment  her  glass  will 
look  so  shining  that  it  will  be  something  for  her 
to  live  up  to. 

Finally,  ^  would  urge  her  to  restrict  as  far  as 
possible  the  number  of  those  feminine  ornaments 
that  as  a  rule  are  to  be  found  scattered  so  liber- 
all>'  over  the  tops  of  our  dressing-tables.  Let 
her  do  without  silver  nick-nackets  and  em- 
broirlered  sachets  and  other  lady-trifles  of  the 
kind;  they  only  serve  to  catch  the  dust  and  will 
prove  to  be  encumbrances  rather  than  pleasures 
in  a  very  short  time.  I  would  further  suggest 
that  she  might  do  well  to  discard  the  01  Hnary 
looking-glass  on  the  dressing-table  and  to  have 
instead  of  it  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  glass  fixed 
against  the  wall.  This  may  be  framed  in  a  plain 
black  frame  and  so  be  a  positive  ornament  to 
the  room,  and  it  will  allow  the  whole  surface  of 
the  dressing-table  to  be  left  free  and  unencum- 
bered. 

Besides    the  dressing-table    she    will    need,    I 
think,  a  chest  of  drawers  or  a  box  of  some  kind 
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in  which  to  put  away  her  things.  Her  cheapest 
plan  will  be  to  get  a  wooden  box  and  cover  it 
neatly  with  chintz,  or  if  she  prefers,  she  may 
utilize  her  tr.ivelling-trunk  for  the  purpose,  treat- 
ing it  in  somewhat  the  same  fashion.  She  will 
also  require  one  chair,  and  this  may  with  advan- 
tage be  likewise  covered  with  chintz  ;  while  the 
curtains — and  curtains  she  really  must  have  in 
her  bedroom,  for  if  she  is  a  professional  woman 
she  is  pretty  sure  to  have  nerves  and  will  object 
to  the  light  in  her  eyes  of  a  morning — had  better 
be  made  of  the  same  material  too. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  her  bedroom  will 
have  been  provided  by  the  architect  with  a  cup- 
board in  which  she  can  tidily  put  away  her  coats 
and  skirts  and  other  articles  of  attire.  If  not, 
she  will  need  a  corner-cupboard  somewhere,  with 
a  chintz  curtain  to  draw  across  the  front ;  but 
this  is  a  pi's  aller  and  not  to  be  recommended. 
If  the  cupboard  is  there,  she  should  put  a  wooden 
or  metal  rod  across  the  entire  breadth  of  it  and 
hang  her  wardrobe  thereon,  upon  hangers,  for  a 
cupboard  with  a  rod  is  ever  so  much  more  ac- 
commodating than  one  without  and  looks  a  good 
deal  tidier  too. 

On  the  floor  of  the  cupboard  she  may  perhaps 
put  a  strip  of  oil-cloth  on  which  her  wet  shoes  or 
rubbers  can  be  laid  when  she  comes  home  from 
her  dav's  labour  in  dirty  weather  ;  indeed  it  will 
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make  for  neatness  if  she  lets  all  her  boots  and 
shoes  lie  upon  it  in  a  seemly  row  instead  of  con- 
demninfj  them  to  be  wanderers  over  the  face 
of  the  floor.  With  such  a  cupboard  as  this,  she 
can  dispense  with  a  wardrobe  proper,  so  that  the 
furniture  of  her  room  may  now  almost  be  con- 
sidered complete,  except  perhaps  for  the  book- 
case. That  she  will  most  probably  need,  if  she 
is  a  modern  woman.  She  will  want  to  read  in 
bed,  and  if  she  does  that,  she  will  like  to  have 
her  pet  books  close  beside  her.  I  would  there- 
fore advise  her  to  procure  either  a  well-made 
bookcase  of  moderate  dimensions  or  else  plain 
shelves  which,  provided  they  are  made  of  a 
sensible  height  and  depth,  are  as  nice  as  any- 
thing for  this  purpose.  On  the  top  shelf  she  can 
place  the  one  or  two  ornaments  she  means  to 
allow  herself — the  picture  or  the  statuette  or 
whatever  her  fancy  goes  out  to. 

I  would,  I  think,  make  that  ornament  the  only 
definite  one  in  the  room,  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  the  bed-cover  and  the  dressing-table- 
cover,  which  are  more  in  the  nature  of  utilities. 
When  she  wakes  in  the  morning  her  eyes  will 
thus  seek  out  their  chosen  beauty  and  dwell 
upon  it  and  take  it  in  and  gradually  get  to 
understand  it  perhaps,  as  they  could  not  do  if 
they  were  pulled  in  twenty  directions  of  beauty 
at  once.     And  when — if  ever — it  has  been  fully 
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absorbed  and  the  eye  craves  for  something  more 
to  be  i^oing  on  with,  the  thing  of  beauty  can  be 
changed— though  remaining  essentially  the  same 

for  ever. 

One  or  two  additional  trifles  she  will  probably 
be  the  better  of— a  clothes-basket  of  wicker,  a 
tiny  table  beside  her  bed,  on  which  she  can  set 
her  watch  or  alarum-clock,  if  need  be  (for  she 
must  be  up  and  waking  early),  and  also  her  oil- 
lamj)  or  electric  standard,  if  she  has  not  got 
;'n  dectric  light  conveniently  placed  above  her 
hearl. 

1  miy  seem  to  have  mentioned  a  good  many 
things,  but  they  are  very  few  in  comparison  with 
the  ordinary  furnishing  of  such  a  room.  And 
the  professional  woman  will  find  not  only  that  a 
bedroom  like  this  can  be  very  easily  cleaned  but 
that  it  will  inevitably  have  a  certain  beauty  of 
its  own.  If  it  is  suited  to  her  needs — the  needs 
of  a  working  woman — it  cannot  be  altogether 
ugly  :  there  will  at  least  be  a  sens*^  of  suitability 
about  it.  And  if  she  keeps  it  faithfully  herself, 
it  will  have  the  beauty  of  usefulness  too,  and  as 
she  grows  it  may  even  come  in  time  to  have  the 
beauty  of  holiness  as  well. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Bath-room  and  Kitchen,  etc. 

"  I  have  a  device  to  make  all  well." 

-  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

WE  come  next  to  the  bath-room  with  its 
painted  walls  and  varnished  floor  that 
can  be  easily  wiped  over  with  a  damp  cloth     Ihe 
bath  itself  will  probably  be  of  white  enamel,  and 
this  is  what  the  professional  woman  will  at  first 
find  one  of  her  greatest  trials.     It  is  hard  work 
to  get  such  a  bath  to  look  just  as  tt  ought  to 
look,  and  she  will  be  inclin-^  I  to  wonder  some- 
times  if  it  is  worth  all  that  trouble  ;  but  i    she 
keeps   her   courage    she  will    discover  that  the 
necessary    strength    and  skill  will  come  to  her 
before  long.      1  would  advise  her  to  clean  it  as 
soon  as  possible  after  she  has  bathed ;  and  she 
should  therefore  have  a  receptacle  at  hand  lor 
the   articles   required  in   that    operation,  viz.    a 
cloth  for  cleaning,  a  cake  of  cleansing    soap_- 
Sapolio   or   Bon    Ami-and   another   cloth    for 
drying.     The  actual  process  merely  consists  in 
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taking  hot  water,  rubbing  the  soap  on  to  the 
damp  cloth,  then  scouring  the  enamel  surface 
with  might  and  main,  and  finally  washing  in 
clean  water  and  drying  thoroughly. 

There  is  indeed  a  still  easier  way,  but  this  in- 
volves the  use  of  gasoline  {Anglic^  petrol),  and 
its  effects  are  therefore  apt  to  leave  one's  nose, 
like  Trinculo's,  in  great  indignation.  However, 
if  you  happen  not  to  object  to  the  smell,  the 
gasoline  method  of  cleaning  may  be  recom- 
mended as  much  the  easiest  and  most  expediti- 
ous. Pour  a  little  of  the  liquid  on  to  a  cloth 
and  then  give  the  bath  a  rubbing,  and  the  stains 
and  discolorations  will  disappear  like  magic. 
Moreover,  gasoline  evaporates  so  rapidly  that  you 
will  not  require  to  dry  the  bath  after  cleaning  it. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  bath-room  furniture, 
it  can  be  very  quickly  enumerated.  There  will 
be  the  towel-rail — placed  over  the  hot  pipes,  of 
course,  so  that  the  towels  may  be  warmed 
through  ;  there  will  be  a  hook  or  two  on  the  door 
for  up-hanging  purposes ;  and  there  will  be  a 
shelf  on  which  to  put  toilet  necessaries — I  would 
recommend  a  glass  shelf  as  both  looking  better 
and  being  in  effect  much  cleaner  than  a  wooden 
one.  The  only  other  article  that  is,  I  think, 
desirable  is  a  mirror  on  the  wall,  merely  a  square 
sheet  of  glass,  framed  or  unframed,  set  prefer- 
ably   above    the    wash-hand-basin;    even  if  the 
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lady  of  the  house  has  no  wish  to  consult  it  in 
the  spirit  of  Schneewittchen's  stepmother,  it 
will  at  least  se-ve  to  turn  the  bath-room  into  a 
worthy  dressing-room  when  the  stranger  is  within 
her  ga*:es. 

The  kitchen  offers  a  much  more  complex  prob- 
lem in  the  matter  of  equipment,  and  I  cannot 
here  attempt  anything  like  a  complete  inventory 
of  its  furniture;  indeed,   though  the  pattern  of 
the    perfect    kitchen    i«   no   doubt   laid   up   m 
heaven,  the  earthly  exemplars,  even  when  they 
are  on  such  a  modest  scale  as  this  that   I  am  at 
present  considering,  will  necessarily  and  rightly 
vary  in  a  multitude  of  mir.or  details  according 
to  the  needs  and  predilections  of  their  individual 
mistresses.     I   shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
a    cursory  view  of  the    more   essential   articles, 
with  an  occasional  comment  on  their  uses  and 

disposal. 

The  gas-s<:ove  will  naturally  come  first  in  this 
selection.  I  would  advise  that  its  pipe  and  sides 
should  be  jap-a-lacked  so  that  the  trouble  of 
black-leading  may  be  saved  for  ever  and  ever. 
Jap-a-lac  is  bought  in  a  bottle  and  applied  with 
a  brush,  and  it  produces  a  shining  black  surface 
that  can  be  washed  off  at  will  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Black-'.eading  is  like  scrubbing  :  it  is  work  that 
has  to  go,  and  a  single  trial  of  it  will  probably 
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be  quite  sufficient  to  convince  the  professional 
woman  of  that  fact. 

The  kitchen-table  forms  the  other  chief  ap- 
pointment in  the  room.  It  should  be  solidly 
built  and  may  with  advantage  have  its  top 
covered  either  with  a  sheet  of  zinc  nailed  to  the 
wood,  or  with  a  piece  of  white  American  cloth, 
tacked  securely  with  drawing-pins  or  something 
of  the  sort,  so  that  it  may  offer  the  needful  re- 
sistance when  it  is  being  used  for  cooking-pur- 
poses or  wiix,xi  with  a  damp  cloth  in  the  daily 
cleaning.  Scubbing  will  thus  be  done  away 
with  here  also,  and  a  smooth  shining  surface 
does  undoubtedly  make  for  cleanliness.  Indeed 
a  fairly  liberal  use  of  American  cloth  may  be  re- 
commended in  the  kitchen:  a  piece  of  it  should 
be  tacked  up  behind  the  sink  so  that  all  splashes 
of  water  or  grease — inevitable  sometimes  even 
with  the  most  careful  of  workers — can  be  wiped 
off,  and  the  wall  thus  kept  clear  of  stains ;  and  a 
similar  piece,  or  an  extension  of  the  first  one, 
should  stand  guard  behind  the  gas-stove,  so  that 
no  unsightly  spatterings  or  spills  from  frying-pan 
or  sauce-pan  may  make  any  permanent  deface- 
ment. As  American  cloth  only  costs  a  shilling 
a  yard  or  so  and  three  or  four  yards  are  all  that 
A'ill  be  required,  the  initial  expense  is  not  serious, 
and  there  should  be  no  occasion  to  renew  it  for 
years  to  come. 
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All  extremely  useful  adjunct  to  the  kitchen- 
table  may  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  slab   of 
polished  granite  or  marble  which  will  stand  per- 
manently at  one  end,  on  the  top  of  the  American 
cloth  covering,  and  will  serve  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses.    It  is  a  safe  place,  for  instance,  on  which 
to  deposit  sauce-pans  hot  from  the  stove,  or  over 
which  to  pour  the-'-  consents  into  another  vessel, 
for  every  spot  and  spill  can  be  obliterated  forth- 
with by  merely  passing  the  familiar  damp  cloth 
over  its  surface.     And  it  makes  the  best  baking- 
board  in  the  world— cool,  clean,  and  always  to 
the    fore.      It  needs  no  taking  out  and  putting 
away  again  ;  there  it  is,  ready  for  your  dough  to 
be  rolled  out  upon  with  your  glass  rolling-pin, 
and  it    can  be  cleaned  in  a  moment    once  the 
bread  or  pastry  or  what  not  has  been  put  away 
in  the  oven.     Bought  new,  this  is  no  doubt  a 
somewhat  expensive  luxury,  but  it  would  gener- 
ally be  possible,  I  fancy,  to  pick  up  cheaply— 
say  for   two    or   three    shillings— at   any    large 
marble-    or    granite-works    a    broken    piece    of 
marble   or    stone    which    has    been    sjxDilt    or 
rejected  and  which  could  be  neatly  cut  to  size 
at  a  very  trifling  cost.     A  square  of  about  eight- 
een  inches  will    be   adequate  for   all    ordinary 
purposes. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  have  one  chair  in  the 
kitchen,   not    perhaps    so    much    for    sitting   on 
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(though    it  may  be  used    occasionally    for   that 
purpose  during  some  lengthy  operation  such  as 
preparmg  fruit  for  jam)  as  for  standing  upon  in 
order  to  reach  things  down   from  a  height      It 
should  accordingly   be  of  wood,  plain,  painted, 
or  stained— m  any  case  washable— and  bare  of 
tnmmmgs.     Indeed,  the  whole  kitchen  should   I 
think,  no  less  than  the  bedroom,  aim  primarily 
at  s.mphcity,  usefulness  and  cleanliness,  and  up- 
holstery  of  any  kind  will  therefore  be  out  of  place 
in  It.     No  doubt  in  the  modern  mansions  of  the 
rich,  where  a  vacuum-cleaner  is  in  daily  use,  up- 
holstered  things  can  be  kept  free  from  dust  arid 
dirt  ;  but  HI  the  professional  woman's  flat  there 
will   be  no  vacuum-cleaner  and  she  must  adapt 
herself  accordingly.     She  will  find  that  the  result 
will  not  be  by  any  means  as  bleak  as  she  might 
expect ;  it  will  be  restful  and  even  pretty  in  its 
own  clear-cut  fashion. 

Another  more  or  less  bulky  piece  of  furniture 
that  she  may  justifiably  make  an  effort  to  acquire 
IS  a  cupboard  or  cabinet  with  a  reasonable  number 
of  drawers  in  which  she  can  keep  her  silver  cut- 
ery     kitchen  spoons    and    forks,    table-napkins, 
lunch-cloths,  tea-towels,  polishing  leather,  dusters 
and  other  such  goodly  gear  ;  and  she  will  be  wise 
beyond  the  majority  of  her  sisters  if  she  fi^s  out 
one  of  these  same  drawers  with  a  modest  supply 
of  the  most  necessary  household  tools-a  hammer 
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a  chisel,  a  screw-driver,  nails,  tacks,  drawing-pins, 
and  so  on. 

It  is  a  great  matter  to  have  all  these  little  mis- 
cellaneous articles  that  arc  sure  to  be  required 
for  kitchen  use,  ready  to  hand,  for  it  will  save  her 
ever  so  many  of  those  small  journeys  to  and  fro 
which  seem  so  trifling  individually  and  are  so 
formidable  collectively.  Let  her  keep  everything 
handy— not  in  an  adjoining  room  but  just  where 
she  can  reach  them  with  a  stretch  of  the  arm,  if 
possible,  and  she  will  save  not  only  many  precious 
moments  but  many  ounces  of  strength  as  well. 
The  modern  professional  woman  has  not  got  the 
overplus  of  energy  possessed  by  the  notable 
housewives  of  an  earlier  generation,  and  she  must 
therefore  learn  to  economize  every  .scrap   of  it 

she  can. 

Apart  from  these  major  articles  the  kitchen 
may  advantageously  be  fitted  with  a  pretty  liberal 
supply  of  shelves  and  hooks  for  smaller  nnatters. 
A  shelf  above  the  sink,  for  example,  will  certainly 
not  be  amiss ;  it  will  hold,  among  other  things, 
the  basin  for  washing  dishes  and  the  necessary 
cleansing  materials — ammonia,  chloride  of  lime, 
soap-powder,  and  some  form  of  powdered  pumice- 
stone.  With  these  to  hand,  the  pots  and  pans 
and  similar  vessels  can  be  cleaned  and  polished 
immediately  after  use  and  the  sink  itself  kept  as 
immaculate  as  it  ought  to  be.     And  under  this 
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shelf  there  may  conveniently  be  hung,  upon 
hooks  alonj^  the  wall,  such  articles  as  the  dish- 
mop,  sieve,  apple-corer,  can-opener,  grater,  egg- 
beater,  wooden  spoon,  funnel,  pint-measure,  bag 
of  string,  and  scissors— all  those  things,  in  fact, 
which  are  in  constant  use  in  cooking  and  should 
therefore  be  immediately  available. 

Probably  too  it  will  be  found  practicable,  as 
it  certainly  will  be  desirable,  to  have  a  more'ex- 
tensive  shelf  put  up,  running  the  whole  length  of 
one  of  the  kitchen  walls.      On   it  will  stand  the 
weighing-machine,    the    flour-sieve,    the    coffee- 
grinder  and  coffee-pot,  the  jelly-mould,  bread  and 
cake-tins  and  so  forth;  while  tea-cups,  milk-jugs, 
and    similar    suspendible    utensils    may   appro- 
priately hang  from  hooks  inserted  either  in  the 
shelf  itself  or  in  the  wooden  support  beneath  it. 
Such    an  arrangement  will  go  far  to  make  the 
room  both  pleasant  and  interesting  to  look  upon. 
There  remain  a  few  minor  articles  of  kitchen 
furniture  which  deserve  separate  mention,  but  the 
dis{K)sal  of  which  must  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon    the  nature  of  the  accommodation.     And 
here  the  question  arises  whether  a  tiny  scullery 
or  pantry  will  be  a  possibility  in  the  flat.     The 
chances,  I  am  afraid,  are  against  it,  but  should 
such  a  thing  be  available  it  will  certainly  make 
for  amenity  and  utility  too,  and  I  .shall  therefore 
devote  a  final  paragraph  to  a  very  brief  discussion 
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of  its  principal  contents,  merely  premising  that 
in  many  cases  the  greater  part  of  them  will  have 
to  find  a  place  in  the  kitchen  itself. 

•  '  * 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  scullery,  however 
small  it  may  be,  will  have  a  window  of  some  sort 
and  thus  be  suitable  for  keeping  provisions  fresh 
and  good.  Its  walls  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
fashion  as  those  of  the  kitchen,  and  it  will  be  an 
advantage  if  its  floor  also  is  covered  with  oil- 
cloth. Its  chief  piece  of  furniture  will  be  the 
ice-chest  or  refrigerator,  where  the  careful  house- 
wife will  bestow  such  viands  as  are  the  better  of 
ice— milk,  cream,  butter,  meat,  fish,  and  left-overs 
of  all  sorts  (and  let  her  see  to  it,  by  the  way,  that 
there  is  not  a  superabundance  of  these  last). 

Fruit  does  not  take  kindly  to  ice,  though  it 
is  worth  noting  that  green  vegetables,  such  as 
cabbage,  French  beans,  peas,  cauliflower,  vege- 
table-marrow and  so  forth,  are  greatly  the  better 
of  being  kept  in  the  refrigerator  in  spite  of  the 
conventional  view  to  the  contrary.  As  for  the 
bread  and  biscuits,  they  should  be  stored  in  a 
cupboard  in  their  own  separate  tins.  The  re- 
frigerator should  play  the  part  of  Caesar's  wife  in 
the  household  economy  and  be  kept  free  from 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  cf  dirt.  The  ice 
should  be  carefully  washed  before  being  put  in  ; 
the  chest  itself  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out 
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and  cleansed  each  week  ;  and  the  waste-pipe 
should  at  the  same  time  be  flooded  with  boiling 
water  and  soda  or  else  with  a  mixture  of  water 
and  chloride  of  lime.  In  all  other  ways  it  looks 
after  itself. 

Another  article  that  will  be  found  exceedingly- 
useful  is  a  stand  or  case-  in  which  the  pots  and 
pans  may  be  packed  away.  If  such  a  thing  is 
not  readily  procurable — and  such  satisfactory 
models  as  are  in  the  market  are  decidedly  ex- 
pensive— the  professional  woman  who  has  even 
the  most  elementary  gift  for  carpentry  may  easily 
and  cheaply  manufacture  one  for  herself.  Let 
her  procure  a  wooden  packing-case  without  a  lid 
(preferably  one  as  much  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
bookcase  as  possible),  stand  it  up  on  end,  and 
then  provide  it  with  shelves,  by  taking  boards  of 
wood,  sawing  them  to  the  right  length,  and  nail- 
ing them  securely  into  their  place,  after  first 
fitting  into  the  sides  small  pieces  of  wood  on 
which  to  rest  them.  She  will  thus  have  at  her 
disposal  three  or  four  shelves  on  which  she  should 
be  able  to  stow  most  of  her  cooking  utensils  com- 
fortably away.  The  case  and  shelves  she  can,  if 
she  likes,  paint  white  or  stain  dark  brown,  and 
if,  as  a  further  refinement,  she  fits  each  shelf  with 
a  strip  of  American  cloth,  she  will  find  that  it 
makes  still  more  for  cleanliness.  Finally  she 
may  screw  into  the  outer  sides  of  the  case  two 
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or  three  hooks  on  which  to  hang  her  frying-pans, 
toaster,  gridiron,  and  other  articles  that  are  not 
well  adapted  for  standing  on  a  shelf  Half-a- 
crown  or  so  should  cover  the  total  cost  of  this 

structure. 

A  convenient  addition  to  the  equipment  of 
the  scullery  will  be  a  wooden  bench  on  which 
may  be  kept  such  food-stuffs  for  everyday  use  as 
arc  not  suitable  for  the  refrigerator— potatoes  and 
certain  other  vegetables,  for  example.  These 
modest  supplies  should  be  kept  each  in  its  own 
enamel  basin  or  market-basket,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  potatoes  (which  are  apt  to  get  unpleasantly 
dry  if  left  for  long)  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan 
to  place  over  the  basin  or  basket  a  covering 
oi  brown  paper  sufficiently  damped  to  give  out 
moisture  without  actually  dripping. 

This  bench  will  also  afford  a  handy  resting- 
place  for  the  various  articles  in  the  refrigerator 
when  they  have  to  be  taken  out  on  the  occasion 
of  the  daily  renewal  of  the  ice  ;  and  it  may  even, 
should  there  be  no  store-cupboard  in  the  flat,  serve 
to  accommodate  the  porcelain  crocks  in  which 
the  stores  of  flour  and  grain  should  be  kept,  and 
the  bread-box,  and  the  bottle  of  molasses,  and 
the  crocks  of  salt  and  sugar.  1  think,  however, 
it  should  be  enjoined  upon  the  architect  that  he 
must  provide  at  least  one  cupboard  somewhere 
or  other  in  which  a  housewife  may  keep  her  little 
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stock  of  dinner-things — her  "  marnites  "  and  her 
dish  or  two  of  fire-proof  ware.  There  too  she 
will  range  her  cooking  materials  tidily  away — 
her  tins  of  pepper  and  mustard,  her  canisters  of 
tea  and  coffee,  her  spices,  her  pots  of  jam  and 
marmalade,  her  tin  or  two  of  hominy  or  rice,  and 
in  fact  all  the  delicates  of  her  heart's  desire. 

Of  subsidiary  articles  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  make  out  a  pretty  formidable  list,  but  I  shall 
not  here  attempt  anything  of  the  kind  further 
than  putting  in  a  plea  for  a  simple  contrivance 
that  is  constantly  needed  in  household  work  and 
hardly  ever  provided — to  wit,  a  large  rack  or  stand 
for  holding  supplies  of  paper.  This  may  be  of 
solid  wood  if  the  professional  woman  chooses  to 
have  it  so.  or  if  she  considers  that  too  expensive 
she  can  improvise  a  chca{>er  and  equally  effective 
article  as  follows  : — 

Let  her  get  a  camp-stool  (the  cost  of  which 
need  not  exceed  a  shilling)  and  cut  out  the  seat, 
leaving  simply  the  transverse  wooden  supports 
standing  upright ;  and  let  her  then  connect  these 
at  the  bottom  on  each  side  by  means  of  two 
pieces  of  leather — such  as  an  old  strap — or  some 
other  stout  material,  cut  into  equal  lengths  and 
nailed  securely  on  to  the  wood.  The  camp-stool's 
two  pair  of  legs  will  thus  be  kept  at  a  uniform 
distance  from  each  other,  and  its  upper  portion 
will  form  a  large  mouth  in  which  she  can  place 
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paper  of  all  kinds— brown  paper  for  her  parcels, 
tissue  paper  for  her  window-cleaning,  newspapers 
to  spread  on  her  table  when  she  is  going  to  bake 
and  brew,  and  buttered  paper  to  put  over  her 
biead  and  cakes  when  her  oven  gets  too  strong 
for  them. 

Concerning  the  kitchen  and  scullery,  then,  let 
this  be  sufficient,  as  Herodotus  used  to  say. '    It 
would    be    superfluous,    I     think,    to    give   any 
further  instructions  as  to  the  methods  of  keeping 
them  in  good  condition,   for  the  regime  which  7 
have  indicated  as  suitable  to  the  other  rooms  is 
equally  applicable  here.      I  will  only  remark  in 
closing  that  if  the  rest  of  the  flat  is  clean  (and  I 
hoi)e  jt  will    l)e!)  the  kitchen    should  be    clean 
unto  seventy  times  seven.     Thus,  and  only  thus, 
can  one  attain  that  absolute  daintiness  in  cook- 
ing which  is  surely  as  important  as  the  actual 
flavour  of  the  food.      Meat,  fish,  vegetables,  bread, 
or  any  other  kind  of  fare,  dealt  with  in  scrupu- 
lously and  e.xquisitely  clean  surroundings  w.ll  al- 
most inevitably  be;carefully  prepared  and  cooked 
as  we'l,  for  the  mind  that  lays  stress  upon  the  one 
thing    will    quite  naturally  lay  stress    upon  the 
other.     The  kitchen  therefore  should  be  tended 
with    diligence  and  affection    and  even    with   a 
certain  reverence,  and    the    not  yet   wholly  dis- 
credited notion  that  there  is  something  derogatory 
in  such  labours  must  be  done  away  with  for  good 
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After  all,  it  is  upon  the  ordering  of  one's  kitchen 
that  health  depends.  Clean,  wholesome  food, 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  is  one  of  life's  great  neces- 
sities, and  woman  is  the  giver  thereof.  Can  she 
ask  a  higher  destiny  ? 

And  now  I  must  endeavour  to  discuss,  how- 
ever fragmentarily,  the  large  and  immensely  im- 
portant subject  of  cooking,  and  to  offer,  if  I  may, 
some  hints  as  to  the  best  way  of  approaching  it 
not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice. 
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CHAPTER   V 
Cook  INC 

"But  her  neat  cookery  !"-  Cymbelinj 


I  HAVE  said  that  cookery  is  an  art,  and  a  fine 
art  too.  So  it  is,  without  doubt,  but  hke 
every  other  art  it  rests  on  a  basis  of  science.  The 
scientific  part  may  not  be  apparent,  just  as  the 
painter's  knowledge  of  anatomy  or  the  musician's 
command  of  counterpoint  may  not  be  obvious  to 
the  uninitiated  in  a  drawing  or  a  song,  but  it  is 
there  none  the  less.  Art  must  always  rest  on  a 
scientific  basis,  as  a  flower  rests  on  its  roots  in  the 
earth,  and  it  is  precisely  this  scientific  basis  that 
the  professional — or  for  that  matter  the  unpro- 
fessional— woman  mu.st  set  herself  to  master  if 
she  wants  to  make  a  success  of  her  housekeeping. 
Unfortunately  that  is  just  what  she  will  not  as  a 
rule  consent  to  do:  ^he  expects  to  begin  her 
blossoming  as  soon  as  she  sets  her  foot  in  the 
kitchen,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
she   is  inevitably  disappointed.     The  technique 
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of  cookery  is  not  a  difficult  one  to  acquire  but  it 
's  a  technique,  and  whoso  would  be  a  cook  must 
neecls  ,,,.0  where  God  drives-amon^^  the  pots  and 
pans,  Aith  Santa  Teresa. 

There  is.  however,  this  solid  anrl   unassailable 
advant^K^e  about  cooking  and  its  technique  that 
even  ,f  the  artistic  touch  has  been  denied  to  the 
d.sc.ple-even  if  she  has  no  i.^spired  thumb  or 
tortunatc  fingers  at  her  disposal-it  will  not  be  a 
matter  of  vital  consequence,  as  it   undoubtedly 
Hould  be  in  the  case  of  the  other  arts.      Cooking 
can   be  satisfactorily  practised  on  the    scientific 
plane  alone.     Any  woman  of  average  talent  who 
.s  capable  of  a  little  accuracy  and  patience  can 
learn  how  to  roast  meat  or  boil  vegetables  or  bake 
bread  or  make  soup  or  do  anything  else  in  what 
's  called  "  plain  cooking,"  without  putting  into  the 
process  anything  but  what  can  be  touched  and 
handled  and   tasted  ;  whereas   I   do  not  imagine 
that  the  painter  could  produce  a  picture  or  the 
poet  turn  off  a  sonnet  or  the  composer  throw  up 
a  melody  and  catch  it  again  as  it  falls,  by  the 
same  means. 

The  scientific  part  of  cookery,  in  fact,  can  be 
mastered  by  anyone  who  wants  to  understand  • 
there  is  no  mystery  about  it.  Anyone  who  has 
wit  enough  to  measure  and  weigh  and  combine 
mi.Ktures  carefully,  and  who  is  willing  to  take  heed 
of  time  as  it  flies  and  do  things  bv  the  accurate 
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observation  of  its  flight  can  cook  scientifically  : 
tnat  is  to  say,  any  ordinary  woman  can,  without 
any  s\ieda\  effort  either  in  the  learning  or  the 
Hoing,  prepare  good  wholesome  food  for  herself 
or   her  family.     The  reason  that   so  much    im- 
perfect cookery  is  thrust  upon  us  is  simply  that 
people  will  not  devote  to  it  a  measure  of  the  care 
they  lavish  upon  the  technique  of  most  of  the 
other   artistic  things  they    want    to    do.     They 
should  try  to  realize  that  cooking  is  as  worthy  a 
way  in  which  to  spend  time  as  the  practising  of 
any  other  art — as  worthy  and,  so  far  as  the  ma- 
jority of  women  are  concerned,  much  more  satis- 
factory.     It    is  emphatically    what    used    to    be 
spoken  of  as  "woman's  work;"   and   woman's 
work  it  will  be  once  again  when  she  condescends 
to  treat  it  as  work,  study  it,  understand  it,  and 
do  it.     And  it  is,  or  should  be,  immensely  enter- 
taining into  the  bargain.     What,  after  all,  could 
be  more  interesting  and  amusing  than  to  create 
with  your  own  hands  a  definite  something  out  of 
heterogeneous  materials?     It  is  this  opportunity 
of  creation,  I  fancy,  that  makes  cooking  so  much 
more  interesting  than  house-work  proper.     You 
clean  the  house,  and  it  certainly  looks  nice  after 
you  have  finished,  but  it  is  just  the  same  as  it  was 
before ;  whereas  in  cooking  you  have  the  breath- 
less r.rtistic  pleasure  of  evolving  something — of 
fashioning  into  a  comely  whole  what  was,  before 
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you  bcnjan,  a  niere  assemblage  of  disconnected 
substances.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  joy,  surely, 
that  >ou  get  m  smging  or  playing  or  painting  or 
wn  >ng-the  sense  that  the  thing  is  yours  and 
tha  you  can  make  ,t  or  mar  it  according  as  you 
deal  with  it.  ^       >    " 

This  ,nay  j3erha,)s  seem  to  assume  to  an  un- 
warrantable  extent  the  prevale,>ce  of  a   feeling 
for  tl^e  art.st.c  side  of  cooker>^      I   ,ui:e  admit 
^i.at    ,t    Ls   not    every  woman   who  can    achieve 
artistry  m  that  line,  however  much  she  m.y  try 
i^u    I  do  thmk  that  most  women  will   be  found 
to  have  some  sort  of  aptitude  for  this  or  that 
particular  branch  of  it,  just  as  most  of  them,  if 
they  have  learned  the  piano,  are  pretty  sure  to 
play  some  one  composer  better  than  any  other 
rhere    ,s    an    affinity.    I    suppose,  between    the 
human    creature   and    certain    forms  of   art-    in 
other  words,  one   is   b,>rn  with  a   natural   talent 
for    .^omethmg.       In    the    case    of   cooking    the 
novce  should  observe  what  it  is  that  she  natur- 
ally tends  to  do  best-the  thing  that  she  succeeds 
•n  without  any  special  effort-and  should  make 
hen-self    prohcient    therein.       From    doing    that 
th.ng    e.xcellently    well    she    will    learn    to    do 
other    things    at    least    passably.      Do    not    let 
her  cinve  her  talent  in  cooking  any  more  than 

many  other  art;  let  her  give  it  play  and  it  will 
develop  naturally  along  its  own  lines 
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As  for  the  geuuint.-  artist,  she  of  course  will 
go  her  own  way,  after  a   preliminary  skirmish 
or  two  with  the  scientific  problems  of  cooking, 
and  will  instinctively  triumph  over  her  materials, 
conveying  by  some  mysterious  and  incommuni- 
cable means  her  own  individuality  into  her  roast 
or  boiled  or  baked  so  that  it  will  have  a  flavour 
and  a  character  all  its  own.      Rules  and  precepts 
will   not  s[XicialIy  matter  so   far   as  she  is  con- 
cerned :  she  will   be  a  born  mistress  of  her  art. 
But  she  is  not  by  any  means  a  person   to  be 
met  with  every  day,  and  the  majority  of  ine.x- 
perienced  housekeepers  may,   I  think,   welcome 
some  hints  as  to  the  laying  down  of  the  cooking 
basis  and   even   perhaps  some  suggestions   how 
to   build  upon   it  here  and   there.       Not   that   I 
shall  attempt  in  this  place  to  give  any  detailed 
instructions  or  definite   recipes:    what    I   should 
like  to  do,  if  possible,  is  to  indicate  the /r///r;//rj 
underlying  cookery,  for  if  I  could  manage  to  do 
that,  the  rest  might  safely  be  left  to  common- 
sense.       The  present  method  of   imparting  the 
technique  of  cooking  is  as  banef-il  as  the  present 
method  of  imparting  the  technique  of  most  other 
arts  :  cooker)-  manuals  are  of  course  invaluable 
in  their  proper  place,  but  you  can  no  more  learn 
how  to  cook  by  reading  than  you  can  learn  by 
reading  how  to  paint.      You  have  first  to  watch 
some  one  who  can  do  it,  and  help  in  the  doing,  if 
tiiut  is  permitted,  and  then  try  to  do  it  by  your- 
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self.      And  if  in  addition   to  patience  and   ac 
curacy  you   bring   to  the   task   a   little  genuine 
interest    as    well,    you    will    assuredly    succeed. 
The  difficulties  of  cooking  are  as  a  rule  hugely 
over-rated,  and  if  you  want  to  make  a  dish  good, 
good  it  will  he— not  the  first  time,  perhaps,  nor 
even  the  second,  but  very  soon.     And,  as  I  said, 
the  fascinating  thing  about  it  is  that  your  copy- 
will  not  be  identical  with  the  original ;  after  you 
have  carried   out   every  direction   and   seen    to 
every  detail  with  all  the  care  you   can  give  it, 
there    will    remain    over    that    something— that 
little  bit  of  yourself— that  contrives  to  get  into 
the   dish   and    gives  it,  for    good  or   ill,  a   dis- 
tinctive touch. 

Unfortunately,  however,  women  are  not  often 
willing  to  approach  the  business  of  cooking  in 
this  spirit  of  interest,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
they  should  do  is  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the 
too  common  conception  that  food  and  its  pre- 
paration are  matters  unworthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion. The  professional  woman  in  particular  is 
dangerously  apt  to  err  in  this  respect,  and  I 
should  accordingly  like  to  submit  to  her  one  or 
two  quite  obvious  considerations  on  the  subject. 
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I  must  declare  my  conviction,  then,  that  a 
knowledge  of  food— an  intelligent  understanding 
of  how  to  combine  it  and  cook  it  and  present  it 
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— is  the  most  important  thing  a  woman  can  ac- 
quire. It  h'cs  at  the  very  root  of  life.  By  feed- 
ing herself  and  others  properly — by  which  I  mean 
with  a  combination  of  the  right  foods  rightly 
harmonized  and  })repared — she  cherishes  and 
enhances  life,  and  by  feeding  herself  and  others 
improperly  she  imp.iirs  it.  Health  is  (juite 
literally  it:  her  hands,  and  by  learning  the  sane 
use  of  these  hands  she  will  create  good  temper, 
contentment  and  the  |X)wer  of  being  interested 
and  amused  all  round  her  as  surely  as  she  will 
create  ill-temper,  discontent  and  boredom  by  an 
insane  superiority  to,  and  an  aesthetic  scorn  of, 
humanity's  daily  needs.  The  keeping  of  a  house 
and  the  providing  of  wholesome  foofi  is  not  only 
a  science  and  an  art  but  f/ie  science  and  M^  art 
that  underlies  the  whole  of  man's  life  on  earth. 
To  furnish  forth  by  your  own  skill  and  intelli- 
gence a  simple  nourishing  meal  which  appeals 
to  every  sense  is  to  create  a  work  of  art.  What 
does  it  matter  that  it  is  fleeting?  If  you  are 
thereby  setting  one  stone  in  the  building  up  of  a 
human  body  what  can  you  ask  more?  And  if 
the  woman  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  man  or 
child  to  build  for,  she  may  at  least  take  a  lawful 
pride  in  the  building  of  her  own  little  temple. 
If  she  thus  makes  herself  a  .saner,  more  cheertul, 
and  more  helpful  human  beiiig,  she  is  doing 
something  that  is  well  worth  doing,  even  though 
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it  may  not  be  all  her  heart's  desire;  and  unless 
she  is  well  and  healthy  she  can  hardly  expect  to 
be  this  kindly  contented  creature.  Perfectly 
well  and  healthy  she  is  indeed  not  likely  to  be 
if  she  is  a  toiler  in  the  marktt,  but  she  may 
at  least  manafi*-  to  keep  herseli  sane  and  good- 
hum' lu  red. 

To  this  end  she  should  cultivate  not  only  an 
interest  in  food  but  an  enjoyment  of  it.  It  is 
lamentable  to  what  an  e.xtent  ^'reed  and  a  proper 
interest  in  food  have  become  confused  in  people's 
minds  nowadays.  Indifference  to  what  one  eats 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a 
virtue,  and  to  toy  superciliously  with  food,  as  if 
one  were  quite  above  it,  is  often  considered 
rather  a  sign  of  aristocratic  instinct. 

Hut  surely  this  is  a  wholly  false  conception. 
You  ou^/i/  to  take  a  healthy  interest  in  what  you 
are  going  to  have  for  dinner  and  a  healthy  en- 
joyment in  it  when  it  comes.  To  be  otherwise 
than  healthily  interested  is  only  pardonable  when 
you  are  deficient  in  the  sense  of  taste  ;  and  that, 
though  not  of  course  a  fault,  is  at  least  .something 
of  a  misfortune.  To  the  properly  constituted 
creature  food  ought  to  present  a  definite  pleasure, 
omething  to  look  forward  to,  something  to 
relish,  something  to  talk  about  in  healthy  moder- 
ation. I  suppose  the  lack  of  interest  in  it  aro.se 
from  the  fact  that  the   people   of  consequence 
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ceased  to  attend  to  it  for  th<insclves  and  there- 
fore had  little  idea  of  what  it  consisted  of  and 
how  it  was  prepared  and  how  it  oufjht  to  taste 
The  healthy  instinct  for  food  was  lost  when  the 
preparation  of  it  was  relegated  to  subordinates  ; 
when  the  peeling  of  a  potato  was  looked  upon  as 
dc<;rading  work  the  eating  of  the  cooked  article 
could  hardly  commend  itself  as  specially  elevat- 
ing.     Hut  once   begin  to    do  the  cooking  of  it 
yourself  and  you   will  soon   see  that  it  is  worth 
being  interested  in  and  worth  enjoying,  for  it  will 
have  cost  you  some  time  and  trouble  to  get   it 
right,  and  it  is  due  to  the  dish  and  to  your  own 
trouble  that  you  should  appreciate  the  eating  ot 
it.      If  you  live  simply  (and  when  you  do  your 
own  cooking  there  is  little  fear  of  your  not  living 
simply)  you   will  find  that  in  the  eating  of  food 
prepared  by  yourself  or  by  one  you  truly  care 
for,  ereed    will    not  and    cannot    enter  into  the 
question.      You  will  enjoy   legitimately  in  such 
a  case.     Greed  comes  in  only  when  you  have  re- 
tired from  all  active  participation  in  the  doing 
and  have  decided  upon  the  '  ordering  "  of  the 
doing  by  other  people  as  your  part  of  the  busi- 
ness.    Time  and  trouble  being  then  considered 
of  no  special  account,  complexity  begins  to  make 
its   appearance,  and    you    are    left    either   over- 
savouring    the  food  that  has  been  thus  labori- 
ously    provided    for  you  or  else  toying  with  it 
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on  your  plate  in  an  assumed  or  a  too  genuine 
indifference. 

And  as  a  consequence  the  food  provided  under 
such  conditions  tends  to   be  quite  unsuitable  for 
people  who  live,  as  so  many  of  us  do  nowadays, 
in  a  more  or   less   habitual  state  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion.     Until   women  take  to  preparing  food 
with  their  own  hands,  and  so  get  a  grasp  of  the 
subject  by  practical  knowledge,  we  are  not  likely 
to  mend  very    much   in  this   respect.      F(jr    my 
own   part   I   think  that  the  professional  woman 
may  very  well   lead  the  way  in  such  a  reforma- 
tion, for  the  urgency  of  it  is  b. ought  before  her 
with  peculiar  fr)rce.     The  well-to-rlo  woman  in 
the  home— the  "  lad)-"  who  does  the  orderijig  of 
the    dinner— is  generally    ig.io     nt  of  what  the 
fatigue  that  follows  upon  hard   work   means  or 
how  it  can    best    be    ministered    to  ;  the   over- 
wrought woman  of  the  labouring  class  has  no 
time  to  think  about  tlie  matter,  and  both  have 
therefore  been,  and  still  are,  apt  to  set  the  wrong 
kind  of  food  before  the  nervously  exhausted  head 
of  the  house.      But  women  who  are  themselves 
struggling  in  the    labour    market   will    be  com- 
pelled   to  use  their  brain  on  that  problem  and 
will    thus   learn    how   to  provide    suitable    food 
and    at   least   minimize   the  evils  of  our   social 
system. 

As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  not  a  subject  to 
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be  airily  undertaken  and  airily  dismissed  ;  it  re- 
quires careful  study  and  adjustment  and  atten- 
tion to  detail.  But  the  ordinary  woman  should 
be  capable  of  supplying  these  things  and  it  is 
her  first  duty  to  do  so.  The  following  remarks 
upon  the  question  of  the  professional  woman's 
dietary  accordingly  make  no  pretence  at  provid- 
ing hard  and  fast  rules  which  she  may  mechanically 
follow :  they  are  merely  meant  to  suggest  the 
proper  approach  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem. 


1- 


One  cannot  read  an  old  cookery-book  (or,  I 
suppose,  any  other  ancient  document  relating  to 
actual  human  needs)  and  compare  it  with  its 
modern  representative,  without  seeing  clearly 
how  our  mode  of  life  has  changed.  In  the  early 
book  the  assumption  always  is  that  no  trouble  is 
too  great  to  take  and  no  time  too  long  to  lavish 
on  your  cookery.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  this 
had  its  good  side,  but  it  tended  to  lay  an  un- 
conscionable burden  upon  woman  and  to  lead  to 
a  rather  portentous  over-elaboration.  A  score 
of  eggs  were  not  too  many  to  put  into  your  cake 
and  an  hour  was  not  too  long  for  you  to  be 
whisking  them  in.  The  cake,  when  it  was 
finished,  was  no  doubt  delicious,  but  was  it 
quite  worth  what  it  had  cost?  Once  in  a  way 
perhaps,  when  the  cook  could  please  herself  in 
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the  making  by  thinking  of  the  special  occasion 
for  which  it  was  destined,  it  may  have  been,  but 
as  a  general  rule — no  ! 

This  complexity,  this  intensity  of  trouble,  is 
observable  all  through  the  older  cookery-books  : 
it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  woman 
should  be  busied  from  morning  to  night  over 
the  manipulation  of  food  and  should  be  content 
to  spend  hours  and  hours  in  such  tasks  of  super- 
erogation as  clearing  soup  to  a  hyper-transparency 
and  putting  things  into  jelly  that  would  taste 
just  as  well  out  of  it,  and  so  on.  She  is  never 
done  with  it  on  that  old  system  :  she  does  not 
devote  her  energies  to  making  one  good  satisfy- 
ing dish  but  scatters  them  over  a  multitude 
of  needlessly  complicated  things.  This  super- 
abundance of  leisure  is,  however,  frankly  impos- 
sible in  modern  times,  and  the  more  up-to-date 
cookerj'-books — especially  the  American  ones — 
recognize  it.  One  only  needs  to  glance  into 
them  to  find  that  precisely  the  thing  there  is 
least  of  to  spare  in  our  world  is — time.  In  the 
case  of  the  professional  woman,  certainly,  this  is 
inevitable,  and  1  think  myself  that  half  an  hour 
spent  in  the  preparation  of  a  meal  (though  pre- 
paration, I  may  note,  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude the  actual  cooking)  should  as  a  rule  be 
ample.  This  means  of  course  a  radical  modifica- 
lioi;  of  the  old  style  of  cooking,  and  it  should  also 
mean  a  considerable  modification  of  the  dietary. 
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On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  so 
far  as  the  healthy  human  creature  is  concerned  it 
does  not  specially  matter  what  he  eats,  provided 
that  he  does  not  eat  too  much  of  it.  But  the 
professional  woman  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is 
;/('/  a  very  healthy  creature.  Whatever  her  pro- 
fc-^sion  may  be,  she  is  pretty  sure  to  be  over- 
strained in  it ;  if  she  is  a  brain-worker  or  an 
artist  or  a  musician,  she  will  suffer  from  nervous 
fati«;ue.  and  if  she  is  not  exclusively  a  brain- 
worker  the  chances  are  that  she  will  be  a  sales- 
lady or  a  cashier  or  a  dressmaker  or  a  milliner — 
bad  trades,  all  of  them — or  something  of  the 
sort  and  will  suffer  from  anaemia  and  consequent 
listlessness  and  lack  of  interest  in  life.  In  fact, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  nearly  all  these  women 
will  suffer  from  bodily  and  mental  and  nervous 
fatigue  leading  to  indigestions  and  neuralgias 
and  a  long  series  of  indefinite  petty  ailments  and 
sharp  pain  and  discontent  and  dejection  ;  and  it 
is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  that  they 
should  choose  as  sensible  a  diet  as  may  be,  so  as 
to  withstand  to  the  best  of  their  power  the 
suic'dal  conditions  of  their  existence. 

I  think  then,  to  start  with,  that  the  profes- 
sional woman  will  not  be  likely  to  go  far  wrong 
if  she  conforms  to  the  general  rule  I  have 
mentioned  and  eats  little  enough.  But  that  little. 
I  take  it,  will  have  to  be  more  obviously  appetis- 
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inrr — more  stimulatinfj,  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  so — 
than  the  diet  that  many  of  our  food-reformers 
would  recommend.  Vei^etarianism  is,  I  expect, 
ri^'ht  enough,  provided  you  are  livinj;  a  healthy 
out-of-door  life,  but  it  is  noi  suited  to  the  woman 
who  has  to  spend  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  in 
the  bad  air  of  an  office  and  who  returns  home  at 
nieht  with  slack  nerves  and  an  over-tired  brain. 
She  needs  stimulant  of  some  kind,  and  is  no 
more  fit  to  digest  for  her  regular  meal  a  plate  of 
cereal  and  milk,  or  macaroni  and  cheese,  or  onions 
ai4  gratin,  or  any  other  of  the  vegetarian  chefs- 
(fanvre,  than  she  would  be  to  digest  the  meal 
of  grass  that  the  healthy  ox  is  kind  enough  to 
convert  to  human  food.  When  pre-digested  by 
ox  or  sheep  or  barn-door  fowl  these  things  are 
excellent,  but  not  au  nature! — at  least  not  for 
the  poor  little  annemic  typist  or  music-teacher  of 
our  flat.  She  craves  and  requires  food  that  will 
give  a  (juick  return— meat,  a  little  fish  now  and 
again,  thick  soup,  eggs,  milk,  vegetables  and 
fruit  in  great  moderation,  and  occasionally  by  all 
means  a  thoroughly  well-boiled  cereal  of  some 
kind  with  cream. 

Moreover  a  good  many  of  these  vegetarian 
dishes  take  a  good  deal  of  time  to  prepare,  and 
time  is  exactly  what  she  has  not  got  to  give. 
Her  food  must  be  rapidly  got  read;.-  and  rapidly 
eaten  ;  and  the  desideratum  is  therefore  some- 
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tiling  both  stimulating  and  nourishing,  the  sight 
of  which  will  tempt  her  appetite  and  the  quantity 
of  which  will  not  strain  her  frail  {xjwers  of  di- 
gestion.  This  -s  a  matter  of  such  consequence 
that  I  am  tempted  to  enlarge  upon  it,  anrl  to 
venture  one  or  two  suggestions  as  to  her  daily 
fare  and  the  kind  (jf  things  that  might  he  recom- 
mended for  her  three  se{)arate  meals. 

Her  breakfast,  we  may  be  sure,  will  be  a  simple 
one.  The  working  woman  of  to-day  with  her 
tired  nerves  is  not  likely  to  rise  earlier  than  she 
can  help,  and  she  will  therefore  not  have  time  to 
go  in  for  any  elaborate  artifices  at  the  morning 
meal.  It  will  consist  chiefly,  I  imagine,  of  tea 
or  coffee  with  bread  and  butter  or  toast,  to  which 
jam  or  marmalade  will  probably  form  an  ac- 
coin()animent.  She  may  take  with  this  an  egg, 
boiled,  poached,  or  fried,  or  perhaps  a  slice  of 
bacon— all  rapid  cookeries.  Or  she  may  fancy 
a  cereal  with  cream,  in  which  case  wheat  in  some 
form  will  take  the  shortest  time  to  prepare.  If 
she  has  neither  cereal  nor  solid  she  may  find  a 
little  fruit  a  pleasant  substitute;  this,  if  eaten 
raw,  calls  of  course  for  no  preliminary  treatment, 
and  if  it  is  cooked  fruit — prunes  or  figs,  for  in- 
stance— she  will  have  prepared  it  the  day  before 
and  so  will  have  it  ready  for  consumption  in  the 
morning.  Such  a  breakfast— any  of  these  al- 
ternatives,  that  is    to  say— she  can  make  from 
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start  to  finish  in  half  an  hour ;  indeed,  if  the 
cereal  is  eliminated  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  should 
be  sufficient,  while  if  she  confines  herself  to  tea 
and  toast  seven  or  eight  minutes  will  be  all  she 
needs. 

If  lunch  is  to  be  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  I 
would  advise  her  for  the  most  part  to  concentrate 
on  one  good  dish.      She  may  get  herself,  for  ex- 
ample,  a  chop  (which   may  be  one  of  the  nicest 
or  one  of  the  nastiest  articles  of  food  according  to 
the  way  in  which  it  is  dealt  with)  or  a  small  piece 
of  fillet  of  beef,  or  a  fillet  of  fish,  not  perhaps 
every  day  but  at  any  rate,  we  may  hope,  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  while  on  the  other  days  she 
may  do  with  something  less  substantial  and  more 
economical.      Her  chop,  steak,  or  bit  of  fish  she 
will  either  fry  or  grill,  but  she  should  be  admon- 
ished that  the  latter  method  is  not  only  nicer  but 
much  better  for  her.      If  she  has  time  she  can  do 
herself  some  French  fried  potatoes  -they  will  not 
take  long — and  with  these  two  things,  and  bread 
and  butter  or  toast,  and  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee, 
she  can  make  an  attractive  and  substantial  meal 
that  will  sustain  her  through  her  long  afternoon's 
work.     Of  course  she  may  not  have  time  for  this 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  in  that  case  she  will 
transfer  it  to  the  evening,  making  the  intermediate 
meal    a  lighter  one.     But    for  the    professional 
woman  it  is  better,    I  fancy,  to  take  the  principal 
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meal  at  midday,  if  possible,  and  the  lij^ht  meal  in 
the  evening  when  her  digestion  is  too  tired  to 
cope  with  much  in  the  way  of  nourishment. 
However,  she  is  not  likely  to  have  much  option 
in  the  arrangement  of  that  matter. 

On  the  alternative  days  she  may  do  reasonably 
well  with  a  bowl   of  thick    soup,  the  stock    for 
which  she  will  have  made  on  some  evening  when 
she  felt  equal   to  the  task  or  perhaps  on  Sunday, 
so  that  no  further  trouble  will  be  required  except 
to  add  what  she  may  elect  in  the  way  of  acces- 
sories.    This,  with  bread  and  butter,  is  a  good 
nourishing    meal   by    itself,    and    tempting    too, 
especially  in   winter,  if  only  it   is  properly  made. 
She  can  always  follow  it,  of  course,  with  biscuit 
and  cheese  and  a    small    cup    of  tea  or   coffee, 
should  she  feel  the  need  of  a  stimulant.     Coffee 
has  this  advantage  over  tea,  that  it  can  be  re- 
heated  without  being  spoilt,    though  in   such  a 
case  it  never,  I  think,  has  quite  the  aroma  of  the 
original   brew.      But  if  she   is    pressed  for  time 
she  must  not  be  too  fastidious  on  that  head.      If 
she  can  never  find  an  opportunity  of  preparing 
stock   she  may  do  worse  than  use  some  of  the 
made  soups,  for  these  are  often  quite  nice  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  seasoning,  butter,  and  milk 
or   cream  ;    while   the    addition    of  a    beaten-up 
egg  will  supply  the  necessary  nourishment  very 
effectually.     Or  she  may  occasionally  relish  a  dish 
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of  haricot  beans  f)r  still  more  a  pot  of  Boston 
Baked  Beans,  provided  she  can  manage  to  get 
them  adequately  cooked. 

Her  evenin;^  meal,  on  my  assum[)tion,  will  b«; 
rather  in  the  nature  of  what  used  to  be  called  "a 
slight  repast,"  f(jr  she  is  not  likel\-  to  take  meat 
more  than  once  a  (la\-  at  any  rate.  So  for  her 
evening  menu  she  will  probably  have  to  rely  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  eggs,  and  that  will  be  a 
reason  why  she  should  not  have  them  too  often 
in  the  morning;  for  eggs  twice  a  flay  is  ajjt  to 
become  monotonous.  If,  then,  she  has  not  had 
an  egg  at  breakfast-time  -.he  can  co(jk  one  for 
herself  on  returning  home  at  night  and  take  her 
choice  of  having  it  boiled,  pcjached,  baked  or 
cuddled,  scrambled,  or  shirred,  convent-fashion, 
in  an  omelette  after  the  French  or  American  style, 
or  fried  with  a  slice  of  baccjii  or  ham  or  possibly 
a  sausage. 

The  omelette  is  perhaps  as  pleasant  a  form  as 
any  and  as  practical  too,  for  into  it  she  can  put 
any  scraps  of  mc  .t  or  fish — cho[)ped  and  seasoned 
— or  any  remnant  of  vegetable  that  she  may 
hajjpen  to  have  over.  It  makes,  at  any  rate,  an 
agreeable  change  and  is  a  sensible  way  of  using 
up  any  odds  and  ends.  If  .she  likes  cheese  she 
can  make  herself  now  and  then  a  cheese  omelette 
or  a  Welsii  rare-bit  which,  when  properly  pre- 
pared and  eaten   by  itself,  is  not  by  any  means 
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so  awfully  indigestible  a  viand  as  its  common  re- 
pute would  suggest.  Or  she  may  buy  herself  a 
few  mushrooms  and  "sauter"  them  v"  semi-fry," 
as  Soyer  calls  it)  with  an  egg  or  a  little  slice  of 
bacon,  and  with  that  she  will  have,  as  Arthur 
Gride  remarked,  a  dinner  for  an  limperor. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  fruit.     The  chances 
are  that   the   professional  woman  will   buy   this 
and  put  it  in  the  place  of  pudding  pretty  con- 
stantly ;    at    least,    this    seems    to    be    the    rule 
amongst   her  class.       In  winter   she  will    be  re- 
stricted more  or  less  to  apples,   oranges,  grape- 
fiuit,  bananas,  and  the  dried  fruits;   in  summer 
she  will   probably  find  that  the  profusion  to  be 
had  will  tend  to  tell  upon  her  purse  and  counter- 
balance or  more  than  counterbalance  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  other  viands  such  as  eggs 
and  vegetables.      I  suppc^se  working  women  eat 
fruit  to   the   ^txtent    they  generally   do   because 
they  are  restricted  in  the  use  of  vegetables,  which 
take  more  time  to  prepare  and  cook  than  they 
can  usually  afford  to  give.       You  really  cannot 
very  often  be  bothered  to  wash  and  scrape  and 
cut  up  and  prepare  most  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom for  your  own  private  delectation  :  it  costs 
more  trouble  than  it  is  worth. 

Pudding  or  sweets  will  seldom  enter,  I  think, 
into  the  professional  woman's  bill  of  fare.  It  is 
curious  how  she  will  almost  invariably  begin  her 
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process  of  siniplificali^.n  by  eliminating  that  item 
from   her  list.       The  common    impression   is  of 
course  that  it  is  uomci  and  not  men  who  desire 
the    pudrhng    course,    and    such    a    widespread 
opm.on  must  have  some  root  in  reahty.      Prob- 
ably the  women  of  a  former  age.  not  being  so 
over-taxer   or  nervously  tired  as  their  latter-rlay 
-s.sters.  d,d  fancy  sweetmeats  and  puddings;  but 
he  modern  professional  woman  certainly  prefers 
o  satisfy  her  appetite  on  something  ^(.re  stimu- 
atmg  and  does  not  care  for  an>-  sweet  to  follow 
1'   she  feels  any  craving  of  the  sort  she  m(,stly 
satisfies  ,t  on  car.dirs   bought  by  the  box;    and 
these  she  sometimes  does  eat  to  an  unholy  ex- 
tent.      But    that    is   principally    cor>fincd    to   the 
younger  members  of  the  race;   the  older  ones 
conscious  that  their  digestion  is  not  all  it  should 
be.  drop  the  ca>KJy-habit  and  take  to  plain  food 
11)  self-defence. 

However,  there  are  of  course  any    number  of 
different  possibilities  in  arra.iging  the  composi- 
t.on  of  the  daily  meals,  and  I  have  only  mentioned 
one  or  two  of  the  most  obvious  here  in  the  hope 
of  indicating  the  general  type  that  seems  to  me 
liJ^ely  to  suit  the  average  woman  best.      More- 
over I  have  hitherto  been  assuming  that  she  will 
have  to  do  her  cooking  through  the  medium  of 
the  gas  stove  and  the  gas  stove  only.      But  she 
really  ought  to  have  a  Fireless  Cooker  too.  and 
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;is  this  is  an  article  which  in  spite  of  its  merits  is 
still  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  our  English  house- 
holds, 1  think  that  a  brief  description  of  it  is 
worth  giving  here. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fireless  cooker  on  the 
market,  that  obtainable  in  this  country  being 
usually,  I  fancy,  of  German  make.  It  consists  of 
an  outer  case  of  metal  of  two  thicknesses  with  a 
vacuum  between  them,  and  an  inner  enamelled 
vessel  small  enough  to  allow  of  a  space  being  left 
all  round  it  when  it  is  set  in  its  place.  Two  vacu- 
ums arc  thus  secured,  the  one  between  the  .sealed- 
up  outer  walls  being  of  course  invisible,  while  the 
other,  between  the  enamelled  pot  for  cooking  and 
the  surrounding  inner  wall  of  the  vacuum- 
chamber,  is  patent  to  the  eye.  Q-  e  toj)  of 
the  cooking-pot  there  are  a  couple  -f  tightly 
fitting  asbestos  mats,  and  a  lid  comes  firmly 
down  over  everything  and  fastens  closely  with 
a  clip. 

Viands  committed  to  the  fireless  cooker  are  of 
course  first  brought  to  boilin<j-point  over  fire  or 
gas  ;  but  once  this  is  done  they  can  be  kept  at 
th.it  temperature,  or  only  a  little  below  it,  for  an 
indefinite  period  in  the  air-tight  compartment 
thus  provided,  and  so  will  cook  by  a  process  of 
slow  simmering.  This  fireless  cooker  is  made  in 
various  sizes,  the  prices  ranging  from  twenty- 
one  shillings  up  to  three  pounds.     The  smallest 
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size  would  probably  be  the  most  suitable  for  the 
professional  woman. 

The  other  model  is  American,  and  rather  more 
ambitious  in  its  scope  as  well  as  more  expensive, 
the  prices  ran^'ing  roughl>  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  even  up  to  forty  dollars.      This 
kind  is  furnished  with  a  metal  or  stone  disc  which 
is  heated  to  the  required  temperature  on  the  gas 
stove  or  in  the  range-oven,  and  is  then  jjicked  up 
with  a  j)air  of  pincers  [)rovided   for  that  purpose 
and  replaced  in   the  inner  chamber,   after  which 
the  cooker  is  securely  Josed.      That  is  to  say,  the 
heat    for    cooking  is  regulated    by   the  primary 
heating  of  the  disc,  and  accordingly  the  food  can 
be  cooked  at  a  higher  temperature  than  is  obtain- 
able in  the  former  article  :  indeed  it  is  even  claimed 
that    meat    can   be  actually    roasted    and   bread 
baked  in  the  fireless  cooker  of  this  class.      Thus 
if  you  wished,  for  instance,  to  raise  bread-dough 
overnight  you  would  heat  the  disc  only  slightly  ; 
if  you  wanted  the  slow  cooking  of  the  cereal  or 
the  stew  you  would  heat  it  moderately  ;  while  if 
you  proposed  to  roast,  you  would  have  to  heat  it 
almost  red-hot.     The>e  fireless  cookers  are  made, 
like  the  others,  in  different  sizes  according  to  the 
number  of  pots  they  are  meant  to  accommodate, 
a    separate    disc    being    supplied    for  each    pot. 
When  closed  up  they  present  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  travelling-trunk. 
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If.  hcnvever,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  profes- 
Moiial  v.omati  should  find  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  market  article  or  should  grudge  the 
outlay  for  its  purchase,  she  may  very  well  make 
shift  to  manufacture  a  good  working  substitute 
for  it  herself.  I  therefore  cannot,  I  think,  do 
better  than  describe  a  rough-and-ready  method  of 
ctiecting  this  at  a  quite  trifling  expense. 

Take  a  large  box  with  a  tightly  fitting  lid  and 
place  inside  it  a  similar   but  smaller  box,  which 
should  not  fit  very  closely  but  so  as  to  leave  a 
vacuum  on  all  side-.     The  bottom  oi  the  smaller 
box  will  thus  rest  on  that  of  the  larger  one,   but 
on  all   four  sides  and  at  the  top  there  will  be  a 
space.     Pack  the  smaller  box  with  hay  or  excel- 
sior—firmly, so  that  it  shall  be  as  full  as  it  can 
hold.     Then  make  a  hole  or  nest  in  this  packing- 
material  (or  two  holes  if  your  box  is  big  enough 
to  hold  a  couple  of  saucepans)  and  plant  an  as- 
bestos mat  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  so  as  to  ob- 
viate any  chance  of  fire  when  the  hot  saucepan  is 
put  from  the  stove  into  the  box.     See  that  both 
your  lids  are  really  air-tight,   and    your   fireless 
cooker  is  made ! 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  add  one  or  two  re- 
finements to  this  simple  scheme.  You  may,  for 
example,  lay  the  floor  of  the  larger  box  (before 
the  smaller  one  is  inserted)  with  a  couple  of 
blankets  '  Ided  so  as  to  fit  accurately  and  placed. 
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the  one  lengthways  and  the  other  breadthways, 
so  that  their  ends  are  left  hanging  over  the  side 
of  the  box.  Then,  when  the  smaller  box  has 
been  fitted  into  its  place  and  firmly  closed  with 
the  cooking-vessel  inside  it,  the  blankets  can  be 
wrapped  over  it— two  ends  one  way  and  the  other 
two  ends  another.  This  will  effectually  exclude 
any  possible  air,  and  your  dish  will  accordingly 
keep  hot  for  nine  to  ten  hours  anyway.  Indeed 
if  you  pack  the  inner  box  properly  and  have  well- 
fitting  lids  for  it  and  f^r  the  larger  one,  you 
simply  cannot  go  wrong. 

Ihis  home-made  article  can  of  course   be  put 
together  at  a  minimum  cost.      You   may   use  a 
travelling-trunk    for  the  outside  box  if  you   like, 
and  your  grocer  will  give  you  a   wooden  box  for 
the   inside,  together  with  the  hay  or  excelsior  to 
fill  it  with,  for  a  few  pence.      Or  a  tit;  bread-box 
will  serve  even   better  for  the  inside  and   should 
be    obtainable    from    the    h.ird-ware    store  at    a 
slightly  higher  charge.      The  blankets  you   will 
prer.i-mably    not  make  use  of   unless  you   have 
them  available  in  any  case,  so  that  they  will  not 
entail  any  extra  expense.    A  splendid  s'hilling  or 
so,  therefore,  backed  by  a  little  simple  handicraft 
and  common  sense,  should  serve  to  provide  this 
contrivance,  and   by  employing  it  you  will  save 
yourself  many  a  crown-piece  in  gas-bills  and  a 
good  deal  of  strain  and  fatigue  into  the  bargain. 
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Irs  uses  are  naturally  somewhat  circumscribed, 
but  for  anything  that  calls  for  slow  cooking  it  is 
excellent.  Sou[)s,  cereals  of  all  kinds,  stewed 
merits,  and  stewed  fruit  it  does  to  admiration — 
f;ir  better  than  any  fire  or  gas  oven — and  I  may 
perhaps  just  iiint  at  the  way  in  which  it  should 
be  made  to  deal  with  these  viands. 

In  the  case  of  soup  its  function  is  merely  to 
provide  the  stock  by  reducing  to  liquid  form, 
through  a  leisurely  process  of  such  cooking,  the 
meat  and  bone  which  has  been  put  into  its  custody. 
It  is  of  course  quite  practicable  to  cook  along 
with  these  the  other  ingredients — vegetables  or 
cereals  and  minor  seasonings — which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  soup ;  and  then,  after  letting 
the  mixture  simmer  for  the  requisite  time,  to 
rub  it  through  a  sieve  and  merely  bring  it  again 
to  boiling-point  before  using  it.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  this  method,  however,  is  that  you  are  apt 
to  find  yourself  supplied  with  an  immoderate 
(juantity  of  soup  of  one  definite  flavour  and  will 
get  tired  of  it  long  before  it  is  all  eaten  up.  A 
better  plan  therefore  is  to  confine  the  preliminary 
bfjilinii  In  the  fireless  cooker  to  the  meat  and 
bones  and  so  produce  a  stock  which  you  can 
c(>mbine  at  your  liking  with  different  vegetables 
or  cereals,  thereby  securing  a  variety  of  flavours. 
In  such  a  cese  the  vegetable  or  cereal  is  boiled 
in  water  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  when   sufficiently 
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cnokcd  it  is  drained,  put  through  a  sieve,  and 
reduced  to  a  liquid  1  the  addition  of  as  much 
milk  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose;  to  this 
mixture  there  is  added  a  quantity-  of  the  stock 
e(]ual  to  that:  of  the  milk  ;  the  whole  is  brouf;ht 
to  the  boil,  a  modicum  of  flour  and  butter, 
cooked  together  (or  the  y(/>k  of  an  egg  beaten  up 
with  a  little  cream)  being  stirred  into  it  so  as  to 
thicken  it ;  and  it  is  then  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt  and  is  ready  to  be  served  and  eaten. 

lliis     process    will     enable    you    to    make    a 
reasor  aole  supply  of  stock  at  the  outset  and  then 
by  combining  it  one  day  with,  say,   potato,  an- 
other day  with  onion,  another  with  sago,  and  so 
on,  to  get  the  change  that  your  ap[)etite  craves. 
In    either    case,    however,    it  is   just    that    long 
boiling  of  the  stock  over  the  gas-stove— half  a 
dozen  hrmrs  or  so  at  least— that  sends  the  gas- 
bill    up  so  aiarmingly  ;  and   if  our  professional 
friend  decides  to  make  soup  one  of  her  main- 
stays, she  will  find  it  worth  her  uhile  to  contrive 
a    fireless    cooker    on     that    score    alone.      For 
purees  and  vegetable  soups  it  is  no  use— only 
for  soups  vith  meat  as  their  basis. 

We  come  now  to  cereals— such  things  as  oat- 
meal, cornmcal,  barley,  ryemeal,  sago,  tapioca, 
rice  stewed  in  milk,  and  so  forth,  which  can  be 
cooked  in  a  variety  ot  wa\'s  and  if  n'cll  cooked 
will   provide  a  nourishing  and  economical  meal. 
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1- .  .r  these  the  fireless  cooker  is  perfection.  They 
can  be  left  to  simmer  in  it  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  hours  and  will  be  at  the  end  not  only 
much  nicer  than  they  would  have  been  if  cooked 
over  fire  but  also  far  more  digestible.  For 
stewed  fruits  its  uses  are  more  limited.  It  is 
really  good  only  for  tiie  harder  fruits,  such  as 
plums,  pears,  pineapple  and  so  on,  that  require 
long,  slow  cooking,  but  for  them  it  is  capital. 
Soft  fruits — berries  of  all  kinds,  peaches,  apricots 
and  the  like — are  better,  I  think,  to  be  immersed 
in  a  boiling  sugar-syrup  for  three  or  four  minutes 
and  then  turned  out  on  a  dish  to  cool. 

For  meat  stews,  however,  it  is  again  invaluable, 
since  even  tough  meat  becomes  tender  if  it  is 
cooked  for  many  hours  at  a  temperature  just  be- 
low boiling-point,  and  you  certainly  do  get  its 
juices  retained  in  a  way  that  is  hardly  possible  in 
cr)  .king  with  fire.  If  your  modest  epicure  puts 
her  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables  into  the  fireless 
cooker  at  night  before  she  goes  to  bed  (or  even 
when  she  gets  out  of  it  in  the  morning)  she 
should  find  a  delicious  ragout  awaiting  her 
arrival  home  again  from  business.  But  she 
niu-.t  be  careful,  I  should  add,  how  she  makes 
her  stews,  and  beware  of  providing  herself  with 
that  English  bonne-bouche  which  is  neither 
meat  nor  soup  but  a  loose  combination  of  mis- 
cellaneous fragments  floating  in  a  watery  sub- 
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stance  of  unattractive  appearance.  She  should 
have  her  stew  so/:' J  and  with  plenty  of  vegetable. 
These  are  the  princi[)al  foodstuffs  for  which 
the  fireless  cooker  is  adapted,  anfl  perhaps  they 
may  seem  few  enou^^h.  But  the  real  advantat;e 
of  it  is  that  it  will  enable  the  tired  worker  to 
find  her  meal  alnjady  cooked,  warm  and  waiting 
for  her,  when  she  returns  home  from  her  labours. 
The  professional  woman,  coming  back  after  a  long 
day  in  the  shop  or  office,  is  too  exhausted  as  a 
rule  to  set  about  preparing  her  meal  then  ;  and 
the  odds  are  that  she  will  settle  down  to  a  cup  of 
tea  and  the  inevitable  toiled  egg.  Now  it  is  far 
better  and  healthier  for  her  to  find  a  sago 

or  tai)ioca  puflding  and  some  stewed  ..uit,  or  a 
nourishing  soup  to  be  taken  with  bread  and 
butter,  or  a  goori  stew  of  meat  and  vegetables, 
hot  and  appetising,  to  whose  invitation  of  "  Eat 
me,  eat  me ! "  she  can  respond  forthwith.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  summer  and  the  dog- 
star  is  raging,  she  can  have  her  meal  ready  iced 
if  she  pleases,  for  a  contrivance  that  will  keep  its 
contents  at  boiling-point  or  near  it  is  of  course 
also  capable  of  keeping  them  at  freezing-point  or 
slightly  above  it.  So  that  she  may  find,  if  she 
pref'-rs  it,  some  iced  tea  or  coffee,  or  ground-rice 
sha[)e,  or  fruit  with  a  grateful  chill  in  it.  or  .some 
fruit-fool  or  other  dainty  of  the  sort.  Altogether 
the  fireless  cooker  is  unquestionably  an  asset,  and 
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I  think  she  will  have  to  procure  one  somehow  or 
other. 

There    is    also    another    specialized    cooking- 
utensil,  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  fireless 
cooker,  which   I   should  like  her  to  have  in  her 
kitchen,    if  possible,  and    that  is  the  boilerette. 
This  consists  of  an  inner  chamber  of  strong  tinned 
ware,  surroundci .   at  the  bottom  and  sides  by  an 
outer  chamber  of  the  same  material,  and  its  em- 
ployment offers  no  difficulties.      In  cooking  with 
it  you  first  of  all  fill  the  outer  chamber  with  hot 
water  by  means  of  a  fiwinel,   for  the  passage  of 
which  a  hole  is  left  in  the  surface  ;  and  when  the 
due  amount  of  water  is  stowed  away  you   plu^ 
the  hole  with  a  rubber-banded  screw  so  that  it  is 
th(jroughly  air-tight.      In  the    top  ol   the  screw 
there  are  two  tiny  air-valves  from  which  the  steam 
will  begin  to  issue  as  soon  as  you  have  got  the 
water  to  boil  over  the  gas-stove.     Then,  and  not 
till  then,  you  should  place  your  cooking  material, 
together  with  halt  a  gill  (four  tablespoonfuls)  of 
water  to  allow   for  necessary  evaporation,    into 
the  inner  chamber,  turn  down  the  gas  as  low  as 
it  will  go,  and  leave  the  boilerette  to  do  the  rest. 
The  contents,  being  subjected  to  a  much  greater 
heat  than  they  would  be  in  the  fireless  cooker, 
are    more    thoroughly    and    absolutely    cooked 
through  in  a  niuch  shorter  time,  and  as  they  can- 
not burn,  you  may  go  out  and  leave  them  with 
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an  easy  mind.  The  boilcrette,  in  fact,  is  excel- 
lent for  steaming  and  slow  cooking  of  all  kinds, 
and  it  is  not  particularly  expensive  either,  for 
six  or  seven  shillings  will  purchase  one  of  reason- 
able dimensions. 
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I  return  from  what  has  been,  I  am  afraid, 
an  unduly  discursive  note,  to  the  more  general 
ccjnsidcration  of  our  professional  lady's  apprentice- 
ship in  cookery.  I  have  said  that  what  she  re- 
quires is  a  light  and  stimulating  yet  simple  diet, 
and  that,  as  her  day's  work  leaves  her  with  little 
time  and  energ\'  to  spare,  she  must  learn  to  pro- 
duce such  a  diet  easily  and  quickly.  The  ease 
will  come  with  practice,  and  the  speed  ma)'  be  at- 
tained by  selecting  foods  that  can  be  prepared  in 
not  longer  than  half  an  hour. 

In  her  choice  of  such  food  and  in  her  methods 
of  dealing  with  it  she  may  with  advantage  borrow 
something  from  the  cuisine  of  several  different 
countries,  and  especially,  I  think,  of  France,  for 
French  cooking  is  probably  the  best,  at  any  rate 
for  the  single  lady  in  her  flat :  it  is  more  sensible 
than  that  of  other  natiotis,  being  not  c-nly  ex- 
cellent in  its  results  but  also  economical  in  its 
means.  The  more  one  studies  PVench  cookery- 
books  the  more  one  admires  them  :  they  have 
something  of  that  eminently  French  character- 
istic of  looking  things  squarely  in  the  face  with- 
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out  being  shocked  by  them  and  of  concealing  a 
practical  and  well-grounded  working  machinery 
beneath  an  easy  and  even  gay  exterior.  Their 
receipts  are  economical  because,  though  they  de- 
niand  good  material,  they  use  it  in  i^^s  proper 
place  and  not  out  of  it,  and  if  they  involve  some 
trouble,  as  they  certainly  do,  yet  it  is  only  neces- 
sary and  legitimate  trouole.  The  professional 
woman  may  safely  consult  them  for  the  cooking 
of  meat,  soup,  stews,  chicken,  omelettes,  and 
thrills,  and  also  for  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  in 
which  no  one  can  equal  them. 

From  England  she  will  not  be  able  to  ap- 
propriate very  much,  for  the  particular  depart- 
ments in  which  English  cookery  excels — roast- 
ing,', boiling,  pie-making,  and  the  like— are  just 
those  with  which  she  will  have  next  to  nothing 
to  do.  She  will  hardly  have  occasion  to  roast  a 
joint  of  beef  or  boil  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  and  for 
the  boiled  and  steamed  puddings  in  which 
England  is  also  pre-eminent  she  is  not  likely 
to  have  any  special  inclination.  But  she  may 
profitably  learn  how  to  make  girdle-scones  and 
oatcakes  and  one  or  two  other  things  of  that 
kind  which  are,  I  suppose,  more  Scotch  than 
English. 

She  will  probably  take  a  good  deal  from  the 
States,  for  they  have  brought  the  possibility  of 
rapid  cooking  to  a  fine  art,  and  though  their 
methods  are  very  different  from  those  of  France. 
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yet  they  occasionally  arrive  at  something  not 
unlike  the  same  result.  The  French  do  simple 
things  simply  and  quickly,  while  the  Americans 
like  to  do  complex  things  as  expeditiously  as 
they  can  possibly  be  done.  The  American 
cookery-books,  too,  are  clear  and  to  the  point  and 
are  generally  well  indexed,  and  this  certainly 
does  encourage  one  to  use  them.  They  may 
he  s{iecially  recommended,  I  think,  for  the  mak- 
ing of  vegetable  soups  without  st(jck,  for  certain 
chicken  and  fish  recipes,  and  for  all  those  little 
gems  and  gingerbread  cakes  and  nut  breads  and 
similar  bakeries  which  can  be  knocked  off  so 
easily  and  take  the  place  of  pudding  so  comfort- 
ably. 

All  this  is  of  course  merely  a  fl\'ing  sugges- 
tion as  tfj  how  she  may  become  wisely  cosmo- 
politan in  her  cookery.  But  it  must  on  no 
account  be  supposed  that  I  would  have  her 
devote  herself  to  the  extensive  study  of  c(K)kery- 
books.  .Such  intliscriminate  reading  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  mistake,  and  what  she  should 
aim  at,  1  think,  is  rather  to  make  a  small  selec- 
tion of  such  dishes  as  are  really  suitable  and  set 
herself  to  master  these.  There  will  doubtless  be 
a  certain  amount  of  unsuccessful  experimenting 
in  the  process,  and  she  will  probably  find  herself 
eliminating  a  good  deal  even  of  this  modest 
selection,   but   that   does  not    matter.      Let   her 
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learn  to  do,  say,  a  couple  of  dozen  things  pro- 
perl\' ;  let  her  understand  the  wh\'  and  the 
wlK-refore,  so  that  every  time  she  makes  the 
rlish  she  can  be  pretty  confident  of  succeeding 
ill  it  ;  anrl  she  may  well  be  content  to  stay  there. 
l^nless  she  happens  to  have  some  s[)ecial  turn 
for  cooking,  she  will  find  it  suflficient  to  cook 
those  few  things  which  tempt  her  tired  palate 
and  which  give  a  maximum  of  result  with  a 
minimum  of  effort ;  and  if  her  genius  dues  run 
to  cookery  she  will  easily  manage  to  build  for 
herself  upon  the  foundation  she  has  thus  laid 
down. 

After  all,  cookery-books  are  apt  to  be  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare  in  their  unnecessary  elaboration 
anrl  the  multiplicity  of  their  recipes.  There  are 
only  a  certain  number  of  good  sound  food  com- 
binations that  can  be  made,  and  to  try  and 
e\olve  a  new  recipe  by  the  additicjn  of  half  a 
dozen  currants,  or  a  glass  of  white  wine,  or  a 
white  sauce  that  has  two  tablespor  nfuls  of 
butter  in  it  instead  of  one,  is  a  trifle  ridiculous, 
to  sa>-  the  least.  The  cookery-book  is  far  too 
fond  of  repeatmg  the  same  tunes  (and  not  al- 
ways very  harmonious  ones  at  that)  with  in- 
numerable variations.  Vr>  ■  may  undoubtedly 
i{et  useful  hints  from  it,  and  if  )  ou  are  a  be- 
ginner you  will  have  to  apply  to  it  pretty 
constantly.  But  it  should  be  treated  exactly 
like  a  dicrionar)-  or  an  encyclopedia:    it  should 
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be  consulted    only  when    you  feel    yourself    in 
actual  want  of   a   definite  piece  of   information 
with  which    it  can    furnish  you.       Beware  how 
you  imbibe  its  £,^eneral  principles,  for  they  lead 
to  complexity  and  confusion  of  vision  ,  and  that 
IS  what  the  piofessional   woman   must  avoid  at 
all  hazards.      Complicated   technique  is   not   for 
her.      Sh  ■  may  indeed  like  to  make  an  elaborate 
dish  once  in  a  while,  but   for  the  most  part  she 
will  turn  to  the  grill  or   the  frying-pan   or  the 
fireless  cooker   or    boilerette,  or  occasionally   to 
the  oven,  and  be  satisfied  to  cook  her  stew  or 
cereal  or  soup  simply  and  without   fuss,  finding 
that  the  less  these  things  are  embroidered,  so  to 
say,  the  better  they  will  taste  and  the  better  they 
will  be  for  her.      Her  range  will  be  limited  per- 
haps, but  within  it  she  can  come  near  perfection 
if  only  she  will  set  herself  to  master  the  elements 
of  that  true  economy  on  which  the  success  of 
cooking,  even    more   perhaps   than   that  of  the 
other  household   arts,  depends.      But   economy 
has  come  to   have  such  a  misleading  sense  at- 
tached to  it  that  I  must  make  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain a  little  more  clearly  its  nature  and  necessity 
in  this  connection. 

5 
Economy  would   seem    to   be  ordinarily  con- 
ceived of  as  more  or  less  equivalent  to  parsimony, 
but  of  course  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
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[iroper  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  manifestation  of  that  artistic 
"^ense  of  fitness  which  enables  one  to  do  things 
witli  a  minimum  of  effort  indeed,  but  without  the 
ili^'htest  sus[)icion  of  illiberality  either  in  ways 
iir  means. 

r.)  take  the  latter  jx)int  first,  no  housewife 
can  run  her  house  satisfactorily  without  due 
economy  of  substance,  but  that  does  not  by  any 
means  imply  that  she  gets  just  a  little  less  than 
she  can  do  with  comfortably :  it  merely  implies  that 
she  is  able  to  make  exactly  the  right  selection. 
Economy  is  a  process  of  selection  and  not  a  doing 
without  necessary  things.  If  the  artist,  instead 
cf  selecting  wisely,  were  to  save  on  his  most  ex- 
pensive colour  and  so  spoil  his  canvas  ;  if  the 
musician  were  to  leave  out  of  his  score  some  es- 
sential instrument  l>ecause  the  orchestra  that  was 
to  i)erform  his  work  could  not  well  supply  it — that 
would  be  parsimony.  But  if  the  artist  used  just 
the  right  colours,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  and  if 
the  musician  made  his  score  as  it  ought  to  be, 
irrespective  of  how  and  when  it  might  be  per- 
formed— that  would  be  economy. 

So  with  the  housewife.  Economy  is  not  to 
buy  cheap  goods  and  pass  them  off  as  the  real 
thing,  with  the  delusive  idea  that  once  they  are 
cooked  they  will  taste  all  right,  but  to  buy  the 
best  of  everything  you  can  afford  to  buy  and  to 
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use  it  freely  in  its  own  measure.  If  there  is 
anything  too  expensive  for  your  purse,  leave  it 
alone.  Ihink  out  the  dishes  you  can  afford  to 
have,  and  have  them  ;  but  do  not  use  one  eg^ 
the  less  or  Rrud^'e  a  spoonful  of  butter  or  a  cup- 
ful of  milk  and  then  expect  that  it  will  make  no 
difference  to  the  result. 

This  is  a  fault  to  which  women  are,  I  think,  a 
jjofxl  deal  more  liable  than  men.  A  man  is  not 
very  often  economical  in  the  pinching  sense  :  he  is 
more  inclined  to  be  content  wi:h  one  good  article, 
whereas  it  is  apparently  natural  in  the  woman  to 
like  frills.  She  prefers  to  put  her  money  into 
two  second-rate  dishes  rather  than  into  a  single 
first-rate  one :  she  feels.  I  suppose,  that  she  is 
getting  more  for  her  outlay.  She  grudges  to 
put  her  best  butter  into  her  cookery  and  deliber- 
ately buys  something  that  looks  lik-i:  better  and 
isn't ;  she  holds  her  "  strictly  new-laid  eggs  in 
reserve  and  goes  out  for  to  seek  those  less  highly 
certified  specimens  that  once  were  eggs  but  have 
now  passed  into  something  inorganic  and  ex- 
tremely disintegrating  to  life ;  and  she  honestly 
feels  that  by  so  doing  and  by  turning  those  in- 
ferior materials  into  a  three-course  dinner  she  is 
dealing  better  by  her  housemates  and  practising 
a  truer  economy  than  if,  by  spending  the  same 
amount  of  money,  she  were  to  get  the  best  of 
everything  and  put  it  into  a  single  dish,  of  which 
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there  would  be  enough  for  all  to  ect  and  be  satis- 
fied. 

The  same  principles  hold  good  cf  course  in  the 
economy  of  labour  in  cooking.      1  have  suggested 
that  in  an  ordinary  way  half  an  hour  ought  to 
suffice  the  professional  woman   for  the  prepara- 
tion of  her  meal  :  half   an  hour   is  thirty   good 
minutes  and  in  that  time  she  should  surely  be  able 
to  work  to  some  purpose.     Only  she  must  spend 
it  intelligently  and   according   to   some  definite 
system,  for  system  is,  after  all,  only  another  form 
of  economy.      It  is  often,  I  know,  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  the  Philistine,  but  in  truth  it  is  rather  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  artist.     No  work 
of  art,  of  the  greatest  or  humblest  kind,  can  be 
produced    without    system    at    the  back   of  it — 
guiding  the  process  and  leading  up  to  the  hnal 
result.     Even    what    is  tailed    "inspiration"    is 
surely  based  upon  systen^  — the  accurate  placing 
of  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.     Well,  it  is 
this  artistic  faculty  that  in  the  long  run  makes 
the  successful  manager  and  particularly  the  suc- 
cessful cook. 

Many  women  thinK  there  is  something  rather 
fine  in  an  incapacity  to  keep  order,  to  work  upon 
a  concerted  plan,  to  be  exact  in  their  weights  and 
measurer,.  They  may  go  on  thinking  -t  fine  if 
they  like,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  failure  to 
reduce  their  household  affairs  to  method  does  so 
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far  mark  them  as  outside  the  artistic  pale.     The 
capacity  for  takiiiK  pains,  the  constant  effort  to 
achieve  somethine,^  a  little  nearer  perfection  than 
the  last  time,  the  power  of  liftini;  the  one  thinfj 
from  its  place  and  combining  it  with  another  and 
then    putting  the   synthesis    accurately    into    its 
place— this  is  the  kind  c;f  talent  that  proclaims 
the  artistic  housekeeper.      Of  course   (and  this,  I 
imagine,  is  what  has  led  so  many  people  astray) 
in  the  artistic  temperament,  if  I    may  make  use 
of  that  phrase  for  want  of  a  better,  these  things 
are  for  the  most  part  not  directly  evident ;  but 
all  the  same  they  underlie  the  skill  which  pro- 
duces its  wonderful  effects,  whether  it  be  in  the 
painter  or  the  musician  or  the  cook. 

The  professional  woman  then   must,  as  I  have 
said,  bring  intelligence  to  her  task  :   it  is  the  half- 
hour's  concentration  that  makes  tl  -  eatable  meal. 
She  should  in  the  first  place  know  clearly  what 
it  is  that  she  would  be  at,  for  thn  is  half  the 
battle ;  and  in  the  ne.xt  place  she  .should  learn 
how  to  dovetail— to  do,  not  one  thing  at  a  time, 
as  the  old  saw  instructs  us,  but  several  things  as 
nearly   simultaneously  as    may  be.     While   cne 
portion  of  her  dinner  is  on  the  fire  she  may  be 
preparing  another  portion,  beating    up   an   egg 
here,  stirring  a  sauce  there,  setting  the  dishes  to 
warm,  and  so  on.     She  should  have  a  definite 
place  for  everything  and  keep  to  it  strictly,  and 
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she  should  put  everything  back  in  its  place  the 
moment  she  has  done  with  it.  I  think,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  common  habit  of  piling  up  every- 
thing for  one  Great  Wash  at  the  end  of  the 
cooking  operations  is  foolish  ;  it  doubles  the 
labour.  If  as  she  goes  along  she  will  take  any 
dish  that  is  not  greasy  and  therefore  needs  no 
soap  to  make  it  clean  again  and  will  give  it  a 
rinse  and  a  rub,  she  can  put  it  away  forthwith  ; 
and  she  will  find  at  the  finish  that  there  is  very 
little  left  to  wash. 

That  is  what  I   mean  by  economy  of  labour. 
She  thinks  out  what  she  will  want ;  she  uses  as 
few  implements  as  possible  ;  she  makes  no  mess 
to    clear  up  ;  and    so  her  work  goes    smoothly, 
methodically,  and  rapidly.      It  is  the  same  with 
everything.     Let  her  set  her  brain  to  the  business 
and  insist  on  its  doing  its  best  and  she  will  soon 
be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  time  that  is  left 
over  on  her  hands— as  a  kind  of  present  made  to 
her  by  her  own  grey  matter.     And  surely  noth- 
ing   can    be    more  amusing  than  such  plannmg 
and    systematizing    of  your    work  so  that    from 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  effort  you  get 
the  utmost  possible  result. 
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In  connection  with  this  question  of  economy 
in  cooking  there  is  one  minor  difficulty  by 
which  the  professional  woman  will  constantly  be 
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confronted  and  on  which  therefore  a  few    final 
words  may  not  be  amiss— I  mean  the  problem  of 
left-overs,  if  I  may  call  it  so.      Here  again  selec- 
tion is  the  master-word.      She  must  not  try  to 
keep  everything  and  eat  it  up,   or  she  will  soon 
find    her  'digestion    getting    the    better    of  her. 
Certain  foods  it  is  possible  to  heat  over   again 
without  any  special  injur)-,  but  in  a  general  way 
rechauffage  must  be  regarded  as  a  mistake.      I 
suppose  chemical  changes  take  place  in  the  food 
anfl  render  it  less  suitable  for  human  consumption 
than  it  was  at  its  first  appearance  on  the  table. 
She  should  accordingly  educate  her  sense  of  se- 
lection and  choose,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  those 
dishes  that  can  either  be  eaten  cold  or  attractively 
re-cooked  in  some  other  way,  while  in  the  case 
of  foodstuffs  that  cannc'  be  so  treated  she  should 
endeavour  to  calculate  the  quantity  that  will  serve 
nicely    for  a   single    occasion    and    regulate    her 
purchases  accordingly. 

If  .she  ever  does  provide  herself  with  more 
than  is  wanted  of  such  a  dish  (and  she  can  hardly 
help  doing  so  now  and  again)  she  must  make  up 
her  mind  to  throw  away  what  is  left  over.  It  is 
not  waste  to  do  this  :  it  is  mere  common  sense, 
and  the  sooner  she  grasps  the  fact  the  better  it 
will  be  for  her.  I  admit  that  it  may  require  an 
effort  on  her  part  to  rise  to  such  a  height  of  econ- 
omy as  this,  especiall>-  if  she  comes  of  a  canny 
ancestry,  but   I   do  not  think  there  a  anytiimg 
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else  for  it.  That  of  course  is  one  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  living  1  solitary  state :  it  imposes  a 
style  of  housekeeping  very  different  from  that 
exercised  by  the  head  of  a  family  of  growing 
creatures  or  even  by  two  or  three  grown-uj)S  who 
may  have  joined  together  to  see  if  God  will  make 
His  apjxjarance  amongst  them.  She  will  discover 
that  one  is  the  very  worst  number  in  the  world 
to  cater  for  ;  but,  being  one,  she  must  make  the 
best  of  it  and  learn  to  forgo  some  of  the  cates 
that  would  be  quite  appropriate  for    the  large. 

household. 

One  last  remark  in  this  connection  1  may  make 
un  the  subject  of  those  canned  foods  to  which 
the    worker     is    too     fond    of  having    recourse. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  to  be  avoided,  for 
they    are    open    to    the    objection    I    have    just 
mentioned,  that  they  have  already  been  cooked 
and  the  second  cooking  to  which  they  have  to  be 
subjected  is  apt  to  render  them  unwholesome. 
No  doubt  such  things  as  sardines,  for  example, 
which  do  not  need  to  be    re-cooked    are    right 
enough,  provided  they  are  eaten  up  at  once  and 
not  left  in  the  tin  ;  but  all   canned  goods  which 
have  to  be  reheated  (and  I  am  even  inclined  to 
add  bottled  fruit  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds)  are 
to  be  indulged  in  with  a  certain  caution.     Be- 
sides in  any  case  it  is  always  best  to  eat  what 
nature     provides    as   the    natural    food    of  the 
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moment.      Eat  the    fruits  of  the  earth  in  r 

proper  season  and  not  out  of  it,  and  do  n^  be 
unduly  captivated  by  the  specious  appearance  of 
those  "  sterilized  "  dainties. 

Jams  and  jellies  are  different,  of  course,  for 
they  have  been  properly  cooked  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  are  eaten  without  being  reheated. 
But  the  principle  on  which  a  good  many  house- 
wives act,  that  jam,  once  fermented,  may  safely 
be  boiled  over  again  and  eaten,  I  regard  with 
horror.  If  things  go  wrong  in  your  hands,  it 
means  that  you  have  not  done  them  rightly,  and 
you  must  pay  the  [^rice  of  your  mistake,  the  price 
being  to  throw  the  spoilt  goods  away.  There  is 
no  other  way  out  of  it,  and  until  woman  has 
made  some  progress  in  thus  distinguishing  be- 
tween true  and  false  economy  she  cannot  be  a 
good  and  worthy  member  of  her  profession — her 
permanent  and  universal  profession,  I  mean,  and 
not  her  specialized  market  one, 
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"And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me  ; 
Much  feater  than  before  I  "—The  Tempest 

THE  advocacy  of  simplicity  is  an  easy  matter 
but  the  practice  is  beset  with  difficulties, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  these  fore- 
going precepts  to  the  professional  woman  as  to 
how  she  should  regulate  her  house  and  furniture 
and  diet  and  so  on  do  not  sufficiently  take  that 
fact  into  account.  If  so,  I  can  only  confess  that 
there  is  some  force  in  the  objection.  Simplicity 
is  a  hard  saying :  most  of  us  do  go  hankering 
after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  and  the  trappings 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  until  we  are  compelled  to  give 
them  up :  and  after  all  I  do  not  know  that  we 
should  be  specially  blamed  for  such  a  state  of 
mind. 

One  thing  at  least  I  should  like  to  make  plain, 
and  that  is  that  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Simple 
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Life—with  capitals— as  followed  for  the  sake  of 
the  Simple  Life.     True  simplicity  is  surely  not 
an  end  but  a  means  :  it  is  a  means  whereby  you 
secure    for    yourself   more    time    to    live.       It 
ministers  to  life,   supplies  with  the  minimum  of 
effort  the  meat  and  raiment  upon  which  life  rests, 
and  leaves  you  the  rest  of  the  time  for  leisure  to 
j;row.     That  is  the  test  by  which  one  may  dis- 
tinguish real  from  sham  simplicity— and  there  is 
a  lot  of  simplicity  in  wolfs  clothing  going  about 
just  now.      If  it  takes  up  more  time  and  thought 
than  the  ordinary  way  of  living,  or  rather  if  it 
goes  on  taking  up  more  time  and  thought  even 
rJtcr  you  have  learned  how  to  {practise  it,  you 
had  better,  I   fancy,  give  it  a   fairly  wide  berth. 
If,    on    the    other    hand,    once   you    have    duly 
mastered  it,  you  find  yourself  free,  with  oppor- 
tunity and  inclination  to  grow— or  in  other  words 
to  be  happy— you  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  it 
is    genuine   and    may    safely    make    the    pretty 
stranger  an  inmate  of  your  house. 

The  discouraging  thing  of  course  is  that,  unless 
you  cut  yourself  off  from  ordinary  life  to  a  some- 
what alarming  extent,  simplicity  is  apt  to  beget 
not  simplicity  but  something  that  looks  uncom- 
fortably like  complexity.  So  long  as  you  par- 
ticipate in  the  daily  doings  of  other  people  you 
cannot  make  yourself  altogether  unlike  them ; 
and  many  of  the  little  simplicities  you  desire  will 
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have  to  be  additions  to  your  life  rather  than  an 
inherent  portion  of  it.  However,  the  professional 
woman  has,  in  certain  respects  at  any  rate,  un- 
usually good  opportunities  of  dropping  some  of 
the  old  hampering  conventions  without  draw- 
ing the  stigma  of  singularity  upon  herself,  and  I 
think  she  may  weh  act  as  a  pioneer  on  the  path 
to  some  of  these  desirable  simplifications.  There 
still  remains  one  such  reform  that  1  have  not  yet 
mentioned,  and  as  it  is  a  quite  essential  one  for 
the  housekeeper  who  has  to  do  her  own  work  I 
must  touch  U[)on  it  here  before  I  make  an  end. 
It  is  the  reform  of  clothes. 

As  soon  as  woman  comes  home  again  and 
begins  to  exercise  her  home  powers  she  finds 
that  her  everyday  attire  is  frankly  impossible  and 
that  suitable  clothes  must  go  with  a  suitable  way 
of  life.  Once  she  attains  her  majority  of  sense 
she  sees  what  a  gain  and  relief  it  will  be  to  dis- 
card even  those  things  that  she  may  have  de- 
lighted in  before  she  came  of  age.  She  may  still, 
of  course,  be  as  decorative  as  she  pleases — when 
the  right  time  comes ;  but  when  she  i;  ^weeping 
her  floors  or  washing  her  dishes  or  busy  over 
her  gas  stove,  smart  models  are  not  for  her.  She 
will  need  garments  of  the  simplest  :  no  kimonos 
with  wing  sleeves  to  catch  fire  at  the  slightest 
provocation  ;  no  trailing  skirts  to  cling  round 
her  feet  when  she  is  moving  swiftly  to  her  pur- 
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pose  ;  no  tightness  anywhere  to  clog  her  free  and 
ample  movement. 

What  she  will   find  necessary  and  ade(iviate  is 
a  plain  <;own  of  gini,diam  or  washing  print,  -triped 
or  checked  in  some  good  quality  of  stuff,  with  a 
skirt  wide  enough  for  rapid  movement  and  simple 
enough  for  constant  laundry,  and  a  blouse  bodice 
with  "elbow   sleeves  so  as  to  leave  her  arms  un- 
impeded.    The  model  of  the  nurse's  uniform  is 
probably  ab(nit  the  best  she  can  copy,  and  there 
is  of  course  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  well 
cut  and  smartly  worn.      On  the  top  of  it  she  will 
wear    an    apron     <jf   white     linen,    bibbed     and 
pDcke'ed:  no  fnlls  or  embroidery,  if  she  takes 
my  advice,  but  a  good,  practical,  washable  apron 
into  which  she  can  button  or  pin  herself  instan- 
taneously aiul  which  she  can  change  as  quickly, 
should  any  accident  befall  it.      In  winter  she  wdl 
probably    wear    an  ordinary    collar    and  tie ;  in 
summer  she  will  often  be  unable  to  bear  the  heat 
of  such  a  collar  while  working,  and  will  therefore 
arrange  the  same  blouse  with  a  turn-down  collar 
by  which  she  will  gain  coolness  and  freedom. 

\  uniform  such  as  this,  made  of  the  best 
material,  is  both  cheap  and  lasting.  It  will  wash 
without  fading;  it  will  not  be  likely  to  tear;  and 
since  there  is  no  question  of  fashion,  she  will  be 
able  to  wear  it  until  it  is  worn  out.  So  she  will 
achieve  economy  and  a  good  appearance  at     ne 
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blow  by  investing'  in  the  best.  If  she  is  wise  she 
will  also,  I  think,  make  for  herself  one  or  two 
•  iust-raps.  These— or  a  lart^e  handkerchief 
folded  Italiat. -peasant-wise  across  her  forehead — 
she  will  don  lor  sweeping  and  dusting  operations, 
and  they  will  keep  her  hair  clean  ;  for  she  will 
not  have  time  to  be  washing  herchevelure  j-)er- 
petually,  and  she  must  sec  to  it  that  she  is  pro- 
tected as  far  as  possible  from  unnecessary  grime. 

As  for  her  foot-gear,  that  will  soon  insist  upon 
getting  itself  altered,  for  she  will  find  that  high 
heels  and  narrow  toes  are  not  adapted  for  anyone 
who  is  doing  some  of  the  useful  work  of  the 
world.  A  lightly-made,  supple-soled,  flat-heeled 
shoe  will  be  what  she  craves,  giving  her  foot 
plenty  of  room  and  capable  of  withstanding  the 
shf)cks  to  its  points  that  her  kneeling  [jropensities 
may  subject  it  to— I  do  not  mean  kneeling  for 
deliberate  devotion,  but  that  posture  whicii  im- 
plies, perhaps,  rather  the  answer  to  prayer  than 
the  actual  praying. 

In  such  a  garb  as  this  that  I  ha\c  roughly 
indicated  a  woman  looks  her  best ;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  She  looks  human,  kindly,  useful 
and  unassuming;  and  if  she  has  indeed  brought 
art  back  into  her  home  she  will  look  happy  too, 
for  she  will  enjoy  her  work.  I  should  doubt  if 
there  lives  a  man  who.  once  he  has  seen  the 
world  ^nd  understood  something  of  life,  would 
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not  prefer  a  woman  in  such  home-clothes  rather 
than  in  any  others.     And  a  woman  who  can  wear 
these  thintjs  riMy,  as  they  may  be  uorn.  will  be 
able  to  wear  other  and  finer  raiment  suitably  too. 
If  there  should  come  into  her  life  a  moment  when 
a  Paris  model  is  the  one  and  only  thing  fur  her  to 
wear— she  will  be  capable  of  wearing  it.     House- 
keepini;  and  cooking-to  the  woman  who  volun- 
tarily comes  back  to  them— give  a  sense  of  power, 
of  being  able  to  do  something  really  useful ;  and 
such  a  sense  will  lend  her  a  poise  and  a  lack  of 
self-consciousness  that  will  enable    her  to  carry 
liie   Fairy  Ciodmother's  gown,  when   the  appro- 
priate time  comes,  with  a  better  grace  than  most 
of  our  drawing-room  ladies  can  command. 

And  thev  will  also,  in  all  probability,  give  her 
a  definitely'better  figure  into  the  bargain.    House- 
work, 1  am  convinced,  affords  a  woman  the  best 
<,p,n,rtunitv  of  developing  herself  muscularly  :   it 
i^  far  healthier  for  her  than  golf  or  tennis  or  row- 
ing or  hockey  or  any  of  the  organized  games  she 
goes  in  for,  because  it  is  less  systematized  and 
ranges  here  and  there,  first  exercising  one   set 
of  her    muscles   and   then   another,   so   that   no 
one  part  of  her  body  is  unduly  tired  or  over- 
dt  veU^ped.     The  w.^man  who  sweeps  and  cleans 
and  rubs  and  dusts  and  polishes  is  likely  to  have 
a    better    physical    development   to  boast  of  at 
twenty-five  than  the  girl  who  has  specialized  at 
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one  of  our  modern  schools  on  some  single  game 
and  turned  all  her  activity  into  that  channel. 
The  one  tikes  on  the  look  of  the  professional 
sportswoman  whom  we  all  know  so  well  and 
whom  some  of  us  do  not  particularly  love  ;  and 
the  other  takes  on  more  or  less  the  look  of  the 
trim  housemaid  whom  we  also  know  well— and 
like,  with  her  neat  rounded  figure  in  her  print 
gown,  her  well-modelled  muscular  arms,  and  the 
rapid  effortless  movement  which  can  only  be 
associated  with  a  fine  physical  development. 

Think  how  often  one  sees  that  kind  of  physique, 
that  trim  set  of  the  body  which  is  taut  and  ready 
for  action,  in  the  more  fortunate  class  of  servants 
—those,  I  mean,  who  have  not  been  overstrained 
in  early  youth  a  la  Marchioness  ;  how  very  much 
oftener  than  in  their  educated  sisters  who  have 
taken  to  sport  or  gymnastics  as  a  compulsory 
outlet  for  their  energies!  The  professional 
woman  will  find  that  normal  and  reasonable 
housework  makes  for  health  and  beauty  both, 
and  she  need  not  be  afraid  that  the  wearing  of 
simple,  sensible  garments  in  her  home  will  unfit 
her  for  being  on  occasion  a  lady  of  good  carriage 
in  the  ball-room.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  these 
same  serviceable  garments  will,  as  I  have  said, 
almost  inevitably  have  to  be  extras,  for  she  will 
hardly  be  able  to  ma'c'c  use  of  them  out  of  her 
own  flat.     If  she  went  to  her  office  clad  in  her 
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print  gown  and  apron,  cap  on  head  and  solid 
shoes  on  foot,  she  mii'.ht  indeed  inspire  admira- 
tion, but  I  am  afraid  she  would  considerably 
impair  her  business  prospects.  In  social  lite 
the  same  :  there  too,  whatever  grade  of  social 
life  it  may  be,  she  will  have  to  conforr^.  more  or 
less  to  the  prevailing  mode  or  expense  herself  to 
everlasting  (jucstiun  and  remark.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  such  a  simple  thnijj  as  dressing  out  of 
the  fashion  and  in  the  way  of  common  sense  should 
oust  her  from  a  situation  or  from  society,  but 
so  it  is.  However,  let  her  have  the  courage  to 
begin  at  home,  and  perhaps  the  good  habit  will 
manage  by  slow  degrees  to  make  a  little  head- 
way— and  a  little  heart  way — abroad. 
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"Here  i>  my  journey's  end.-  Othello 

IT     may    possibly    be    objected    against    this 
sketch  of  the   Professional  Woman  as  Mis- 
tress of  All  Work   that  it  is  idealized  out  of  all 
reasonable  likeness,  and  that  I  have  exaggerated 
not    only  the   easiness  but  the    pleasantness  of 
housekeeping  to  a  quite   unwarrantable  extent. 
1  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  I  have  done 
so,  but  it  is  of  course  true  enough  that  house- 
keeping, especially  in  the  case  of  the  professional 
woman,  has  its  limitations,  and  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  acknowledge  them  and  to  give  her  just  a 
word  of  warning  in  connexion  with  them. 

1  would  ask  her,  then,  not  to  expect  too  much 
from  her  house,  for  after  all,  situated  as  she  is,  it 
does  not  represent  for  her  the  ch'ef  object  and 
work  in  life;  it  is  not  her  profession,  however 
much  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  more  or  less  a  side 
issue,  while  the  way  she  earns  the  money  by 
which  she  lives  is  bound  to  be  her  paramount 
concern. 
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The  result  of  this  is  that  she  can  hardly  help 
regarding  her  liUle  flat  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
toy  than  of  a  working  tool— a  dear  and  delight- 
ful toy,  for    the    most   part,  but  one    that    will 
scarcely  satisfy  her  always.     At  first  perhaps  the 
novelty  of  it  all  and  the  business  of  getting  it 
organized  will  keep  her  fully  occupied  and  inter- 
ested and  amused.     But  after  a  while,  when  she 
has  m  istered  all  the  details,  she  will  find  that  a 
flat,  arranged  as  it  can  now  be  arranged  with  the 
use' of  scientific  implements  and  the  banishment 
of  troublesome  labour,  docs  not  make  an:'  ex- 
cessive demands  upon  her  time  or  strength,  and 
she  will  then  take  the  work  of  keeping  it  in  order 
pretty  much  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  initial 
task  of  .simplification  will  be  full  of  interest,  but 
it  is  not  impossible  that  she  may  tend  to  simplify 
a  little  farther  than  is  good  for  her,  and  having 
reduced  her  wants  to  es.sentials,  may  find  herself 
rather  in  the  condition  of  the  Socialist  State  and 
begin  to  realize  that  after  all  there  was  something 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  ornaments  she  has 
rejected.     Not  the  useless    supernumeraries,    of 
course,  but  the  little  prettinesses  which  were  the 
natural   accompaniment  of  the  earlier  stage  of 
domestic  life  and  will  doubtless  again  be  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  later  stage.     They  would,   in 
fact,  come  back  spontaneously  enough  to  her  if 
some  one  else  were  in   question  ;  but  while  her 
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destiny  i.  to  Uve  alone,   t^^  chance^  are    that 

"^=^^"-  when  that  tin,e  con>es  she  w.U  be  apt  - 
have  days  of  ^i-ati^facuon^  she  .^   be  ac^  J^ 

conscious  every  now  and  then  'hat  tn.s 
administration  of  her ^on,a,n.aland^th^^_ 

oupht  not  to  be  all.      i^e  reai  ju> 
°ng_house.work  and  cooking  too-.s  that  .t  . 

occupy  the  inmost    pUce  -  ^f  ;;';rofessiona, 
that   pleasure  is  exactly   wn  r  ^^^ 

friend  will  have  to  forgo      She  w  »  no 
able  to  ask  an  occasional  v.sitor  to  have  a 

will    miss    such   companionship    at    ^^^^y 
That   is   the  great  drawback    she  must  expect. 
Hrfllt  ^ill  be  a  home  for  her  -  ---W  to 
but  it  will  never  be  quite  a  real  ^ou^e  for  he 
keep,  for  a  real  house  implies  some  one  besides 
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yourself,  and  some  one  dearer  than  yourself,  to 
keep  it  for. 

None  the  less  she  will  find  that  her  flat  is  a 
very  real  help  and  consolation.  In  spite  of  those 
greyer  hours  when  the  sense  of  forlornness  comes 
upon  her  and  it  is  a  weariness  to  do  the  necessary 
work  of  the  day,  the  woman's  love  of  home  will 
assert  itself  in  her — if  truly  she  is  a  woman. 
When  all  is  said — she  is  at  home  again  ;  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  least,  when  she  puts  the 
latch-key  into  its  keyhole  she  will  know  that  she 
is  on  the  threshold  of  quiet  happiness  and  useful- 
ness, and  will  thank  God  anew  for  the  peace 
of  it. 

That  surely  is  the  next  best  thing :  if  the  one 
great  happiness  of  woman  be  denied  her,  she  can 
at  any  rate  turn  to  woman's  great  contentment 
and  out  of  that  create  a  home.  She  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  got  down  at  last  to  bed-rock 
— the  satisfaction  of  employing  some  of  her  time 
anyway  in  work  the  usefulness  of  which  no  man 
can  question.  She  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
creating  something,  no  matter  how  slight  or  tran- 
sient ;  she  will  know  what  it  is  to  feel  the  brain 
working  healthily  while  the  hands  are  busy ;  she 
will  find  true  education  in  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  her  tiny  domain ;  in  a  word,  she  will  lose  her- 
self in  it  somewhere  or  other  and  so  fiiid  unawares 
what  most  of  us  seek  so  unavailingly. 
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house-work  and  cooker>o  ^    ^^^^  ^^ 

ever  you  have  capably  accomplished  a  p.ece  01 
•  uel.«tual  taskwork  such  as  .akmg  an  ab,traj:t, 

for   example,  or  ~'"P-^"f„^f i^'^s  '^^pletion. 
have  found  a  certam  P  "'"^  '"  '\^   ^  ^dashed 

""'   that  P'---  ■^P^.^^.L^ction  from  your 
through  w'th  »^' Sh    d,,         ^^^.^^.^^_   ^^^^  ^^^ 

conscious  or  suo-consciuu  ;,  only  from 

work  was  not  r«///  worth  domg^     It  -only 
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to  definite  human  needs,  even  though  they  should 
only  be  her  own,  has  missed  woman's  deepest  joy 
in  life. 

Housekeeping,  too,  as  I  have  said,  has  the 
supreme  merit  of  being  well  within  the  range  of 
anyone  of  moderate  endowment.  Just  as  there 
is  nothing  so  unsatisfactory  as  working  at — or 
toying  with — an  art  that  is  beyond  your  stretch, 
so  there  is  nothing  so  satisfying  as  doing  some- 
thing  that  you  can  do  and  finding  it  come  more 
and  more  securely  within  your  grasp  every  week. 
And  the  professional  woman  will  furthermore 
discover  that  such  labour  will  give  to  her  li.'"^  a 
balance  that  would  otherwise  be  lacking.  It  is 
not  good  for  a  woman  to  work  exclusively  with 
the  head,  nor  for  that  matter  exclusively  with  the 
hands  either ;  there  should  be  a  mixture  of  the 
two  things  to  produce  the  healthy  article.  The 
family  \kroman — the  mother — makes  her  household 
duties  her  principal  consideration,  gives  the  pre- 
dominance to  hand-work,  and  devotes  her  leisure 
hours  to  her  favourite  form  of  intellectual  work  or 
play:  the  working- woman,  who  has  to  put  her 
profession  first  and  give  the  predominance  to 
head-work,  cannot  do  better  than  devote  her 
early  mornings  and  her  evenings  to  the  fashion- 
ing of  her  home. 

Only  thus  will  she  get  the  proper  balance.  The 
over-tired  brain  is  relieved  of  its  congested  blood 
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°f  »  *^'^''''  "t  k  wJl^  ed  and  worried  to  her 

""■"hVmTSs^o  co°k-i  her  meal  or  finds  >t 
own  home  sets  i  cooker:  she 

,eady  «-''"g '"^Ta  ^  ,0"  ashing  up  the  dishes 
eats  it,  and  then  'he  tai  »  t  ^^^ 

^"■^  r  ufst  «r  f^:  tt^mot ::a.fd  so  !. .  and 
the  breakfast  tray  ^°'^"  ^     ^e  is  unconsci- 

i„  the  performance  oj  ^J^^^^  ^nd  serenity.  The 
ously  soothed  mto  '^^f^'.^.i  i„  the  case 
poise  is  '^earned  ,ust  as  .t  s  reg  ^^^^^^^ij 

^  the  mother  who  after  „  long  ay  ^^^.^ 

'^"''«rTh:rr;.ryr;he'two,eachinits 

exerc.se.    1  he  I™ J    '       ,      health, 
due  proporfon,  .s  necessary  o  .^  .^  ^^^^ 

Doubtless  under  present  con  ^^ 

to  impossible  for  ^^'^.j:;:*  measure : 
secure  such  interi^ayn  aj  adeq  ^^  ^_ 

the   professional  dut.es  01  tn  ^^_ 

called  •■-''»' J""  Vs'a^ory^ution  of  the 
acting.  Indeed,  a  f ''"'"'J^^^  „cial  life,  in 
problem  wiU  mean,  1  fa"J;  ^^"  ^^3,,  „i,i  have 
^he  ordinary  accepUt.on  of  that  Phr^^,^^  will   of 

,0  be  more  °'  >="7'^„r  incidental  intercourse 
course  always  be  P'^nty  "^  ^'^        ;„  friends  will 
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meet  and  make  merry.  And  now  and  again 
there  will  be  the  theatre,  the  concert,  the  athletic 
show,  and  so  forth — as  much  of  all  these  delights, 
it  may  be  hoped,  as  each  man  or  woman  is  able 
to  enjoy  and  digest.  But  of  "  visiting,"  of  paying 
calls  in  the  afternoon,  of  attending  crowded  re- 
ceptions, formal  lunches  and  dinners,  and  other 
such  horrors  there  will  be  a  blessed  cessation. 
Think  of  the  time  that  will  be  gained !  No 
woman  can  engage  in  social  life  of  that  kind  and 
at  the  same  time  deal  properly  with  house-work 
and  the  bringing-up  of  a  family  or  with  profes- 
sional work  either ;  and  the  fact  will  have  to  be 
recognized. 

That  is  the  real  change  that  has  to  take  place 
in  woman's  life,  and  it  means  that  the  genuinely 
boring  occupations  will  be  exchanged  for  the 
genuinely  amusing  ones.  For  in  good  truth  this 
social  life  has  got  to  be  a  perpetual  nightmare  for 
the  majority  of  women  ;  as  they  say  they  Jtavg 
to  return  calls,  they  Aave  to  spend  money  on  use- 
less things  in  order  to  keep  up  with  their  neigh- 
bours, they  Aazr  to  go  out  to  teas  and  lunches 
and  dinners,  and  they  kcwg  to  ask  the  people 
back  again  ;  and  these  illusory  obligations  leave 
thera  no  time  for  all  the  genuine  interests  they 
ought  to  be  attending  to.  That  will  be  the  great 
change — a  perfectly  simple  and  an  overwhelming 
one.     They  will  find  that  after  ali  they  luivent 
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to  do   any  of  those  things;  they  only  thought 
they  had  to.     And  once  they  make  that  discovery 
they  will  also  find  that  leisure  is  given  back  into 
thei;  hands  to  do  with  what  they  will ;  and  for 
the  first  time  for  a  long   while  past   they  will 
begin  to  live.     Yes.  even  the  professional  woman . 
so  many  of  whose   hours  are  claimed  for  task- 
work,  will  find  that  she  has  time  to  live.     Once 
woman  has  tasted  the  sweetness  of  homecoming 
she  will  no  longer  care.  I  think,  to  go  restlessly 
gathering  in  new  impressions  from  every  quarter. 
L  she  id  in  her  War^erjahre.  but  will  take  up 
her  abode  in  that  home,  quietly  radiating  the  deep 
contentment  that  she  discovers  in  it.  and  the  un- 
looked-for happiness  that  she  finds  in  her  own 
self. 
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136. 
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System,  121. 
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Vegetarianism,  98. 

Walls,  52,  etc. 
—  decoration  of,  54f  etc- 
Wardrobe,  68-6g. 
Window-curtains,  30. 
V-'ork,  attitude  of  women  to- 
wards, 14. 
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the  old-time  "domestic  medicine";  they  do  not 
contain  a  list  of  diseases  with  descriptions  terri- 
fying to  the  reader,  nor  do  they  offer  a  series  of 
suggestions  for  treatment.     They  deal  with  the 
positive  side  of  health ;  they  tell  of  the  essence 
of  health,  how  it  comes,  how  it  may  be  improved, 
how  it  may  be  kept ;  and  they  give  warnings  of 
I  straying  from  the  path  of  safe  conduct.     Each  of 
these  little  books  is  a  complete  whole  and  deals 
with  some  one  aspect  of  health  as  it  affects  the 
child,  the  adult,  the  middle-aged,  or  some  special 
organ  of  the  body.     Each  is  written  by  a  medical 
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technical  terms. 
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THE^fYRESEES.      Illustrated.     Second  Ediiicn.     Demy 

wifW^NrTrHE  *^EA      Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  y. 
ON    NOraWGANB    KINDRED    SUBJECTS.      T^^rd 

ON^EVERrrfilNGf"  Third  Ediii^.  J'^^J^'S' 
ON  SOMETHING.     S4CMui  B^Jfm.    ^^^Ao^ 
VTRST  AND  LAST.     Second  Editttn.     Fcap.  8vo,  ^ 
VinS  Ad  THAT  AND  THE  OTHER     F«P.  |vo.  5*. 
BiohaaU  (lth«l  I)-    PARIS  AND  HER  TREASURtb. 
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BlMmfontelB  (Bishop  of).    ARA  CCELI :   An  Essay  in 

MvsTiCAL  Theologv.    F,/tM  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  3*  6d.  neu 
FAITH    AND    EXPERIENCE.     5<fom/   Edition.     Crou.i 

BpabMrS/S:).     RAMBLES   IN  SUSSEX.     Illustrated. 

BPlSdljamiw)'.  Open  Champion,  1901,  1905.  '9o6,  1908,  and 
,910.    ADVANCED  GOLF.    lUurtiated.    Sntntk  kdUton.    Demy 

Ch-t;;^»''(0:-  K.).     CHARLES   DICKENS      With  Two 

Portraits  in  Photofiravure.    Sevtntk  Edition.  ^Crown  8vo,  M. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE.    Fourth  Edition. 

Fcap.  8vo,  js.  0 

ALLTHINGS  CONSIDERED.   SixthEdition.  Fcap.Svo.Ss. 

TREMENDOUS  TRIFLES.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  8w>,  5s. 
ALARMS  AND   DISCURSIONS.     Second  E'Uon,    Fcap. 

A  MISCELLANY  OF  MEN.     Second  Edition.  J^-o.  8vo,  Ss. 
ClOUitOB   (T.    8.).     UNSOUNDNESS   OF   MIND.     lUus- 

trated.     Demy  8vo,  T«.  6d.  net.  ,,.    ,.     uj-. •„ 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  MIND.  lUustrated.  Sixth  Edition. 
Con?*iS''Tjo.eJ:hrTHE    MIRROR     OF    THE    SEA: 

M«MOkl«s  AND  UfKEssioNS.     Third  EdUioH.    Crown  8vo,  6i. 

Cox  (J  Charlei).  RAMBLES  IN  SURREY.  Illustrated. 
DoutlM  fH''l.).'^TENTc'E  AND  HER  TREASUlvES. 
FlirTH:*-  A'"£:r'THtTrpdBLicAN  TRADITION 

IN  EUROPE.    Crowa  8vo,  6*.  net.  -.,,««     t  tpi?     rkiT 

Gibbon    (Edward).      MEMOIRS    OF    THE    LIFE    OF 
EDWARD  GIBBON.    Edited  by  G.  Bikkbkk  Hill.    Crown  Bvo, 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

hJJ;;"  (atS^t.-^ST'TH^E'lfuTOCAR    ROAD-BOOK. 
fox-i  Volumes,  with  Mapfc    Crown  Bto,  7*.  6a.  net  eacH. 
Vol       I.  South  or  the  Thames.  .„        ,. 

Vol     II.  North  and  South  Wales  and  West  Midlands 
Vol.  HI.  East  Anclia  and  Sast  Midlands. 
•Vol   IV.  Nobth  op  Englamd  and  South  or  b>coTLAND. 
Hasiall  (Apthup).    THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON.    Ulus- 

HuUon^.EdTart).'••'^^r CITIES  OF  UMBRIA.    lUus- 

trated.     Fourth  F.Mtitu.    Crown  8vo,  6».  rvv„.. 

THE   CITIES  OF    SPAIN.     lUusUatcd.     Fourth  Edition. 

FLORENCE*"  AND     NORTHERN     TUSCANY.    WITH 

CoS'n'tr'y  ^WALKS  "rB?lfrFL0'RrNCE:.^IUusUated. 

IN  'unknown  "tSsCaSy."-  With   Note,  by  W.luah 

Hevwood.    Illu.L'ated.    Second  EdUitn.    Demy  «vo,  y*- &»•  «t. 
r.OME.     Illustrated.     Third  Editwu    Crown  Svo,  6*. 
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SIENA     AND     SOUTHERN     TUSCANY.       Illastrated. 

StondEditimi,    Crown  «vo«fc  /-  „«^  8»«    f^ 

VFNICE  AND  VENETIA.     Illustrated.     Cro^Ti  8vo,  6s. 
Tl'lE  CITIES  OF  LOMBARDY.    Illustrated,    t rown  8vo,  6«. 
Inia  (W.  B.).     CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM.     (The  Hampton 

Jaliaa  (Lady),  Anchoress  at  Norwich,  a.d.  1373  '^Ji  •  .k1 
TIONSOV  DIVINE  LOVE.  A  Ve«ion  from  jh.  MS.  in  lh« 
BriVuh  MuUom.     EdU«l  b,  G.AC.  Wak.ack.     h*nrtk  E<bH»n. 

KlpfiS"  '(Ho'dy'id).       BARRACK  -  ROOM     BALLADS. 

.oSlrAr-W     rW^^^^'ff''''^    Crown8vo.6..    AUorcp. 

THE*SEVEirSEAS.    89/A  Thmiand.     Ninettentk  Editum. 

Crown  8YO.fti.    AUo  Fcap.  8vo,  leather,  s».  n«t.  r^./.«, 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS,     ^^>ui  Thousand.    Ntnth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.     Also  Fcap.  8vo,  leather,  5».  net. 
DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.    Twenty. first  Ed, tten.   Crown 

8vo.6«.     A>?'''*»\''3»'"'x'^W?u?VnMPTFTF    WORKS 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary),  THE  COMPLETE  ^^k^^- 

Edited,  with  Not«.by  E.  V.  LuCAi.     In  S..  Volume*.     Fcap.  8.0. 

Lolie'^  OUW).  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  FAITH. 
iTLLIED  WITH  SCIENCE:  A  Catkh.s-  ro«  Pa.khti  anu 
Tkacmbms.    El*vtnth  Edititn     Crown  8vo,  n.  net. 

MANAND  THE  UNIVERSE:  A  Study  or  th«  iNrtu- 
««  or  THE  Advance  in  SciEKTir.c  Knowv.ixje  upon  ovi. 
"Sa^ANWHC  or  Christianity,     ti.nth  Ed.,,^.     Crown    8»o, 

Till?  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN :  A  Study  in  UNKECOONisRn 

Human  Faculty.     Fifth  mnd  Chtmftr  Edition.    Crown  8»o,  $..  net. 
REASON    AND    BeIiEF.      Fifth    EHtum.     Crown    Svo. 

MODERjT'pROBLEMS.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  .  .,,„ 

TnMuTfE  Y).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 
nUutittd.    Fi/lh  mnd  Radt*d  Edition  in  On*  y,lume.    DemySvo. 

A  ^SjDERER  in  FLORENCE. 
A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  Illustrated.  Fourtunth 
A  wJSfbERER  In"  LONDON.  Illustrated.  Twelfth 
A  WANDERER 'lN**PARIS.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Editum. 
A  ?:riDE'^O^HrBRmSirriCTURE^^  THE 

NATIONAL  GALLERY.    Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo.  3J.  6<1.  "«• 
THE  OPEN   TIOAD:   A  LiTTLK  Book  for   Waykamr^. 
A'iMUfnC   Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  ^\  lnd«  paper,  ,%.  tA.     'Also 

THeTwENdTy  T^TN^r'A^uW.   Booic    for   thk 

Umane.    Sevtnth  Edition.    Fcap  Svo,  s*;.:  »*»th«r.5^  n«t. 
FIRESIim    AND    SUNSHINE.      Stxth   Edition.      Fcap. 

character'' AND*"  COMEDY.     Sixth   Edition.     Fcap. 

TIlTckNTMr'ART:    A   Choice    or   Letters   by 

EwTBrrAiNiNC  Hands.    Smntk  Edtti»n.    Fcap.  Ivo,  »a. 


Illustrated.      Crown 
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THE  SECOND   POST.     Third  Edition,    Fcp.  8vo,   $». ; 

her"  wMtE    VARIETY:      A    F««i^'«  J°»"*'^ 
CAt.L«r.    5,>/-l  Edition.     Fcp.  Ivo.  s..;  lather  J.,  t^. 

GOOD  COMPANY:  A  Rally  or  Men.  Second  Ed,twn, 
ONEl^>??ANDAJ^riHKR.  Ftjth  Edition.  Fcap.8vo.Ss.: 
OLD  LAMPrFOR  NEW.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.8vo.Sv 
LISTENER'S   LURE:    An  Oblique  Nareation.    Nmik 

M  R^InGLeIFde!'  '^ Ninth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo  5.. 
OVER    BEMERTON'S:     An     Easy-going    Chronicle. 

M.n^nJ^f  %iU?LnT' '^AN     INTRODUCTION     TO 
BODY  AND  MIND:   A  History    and   A   Defence  of 

Animism     With  Dugram..    Dwy  Iyo,  10..  6d.  net. 

Mai^Unek  (llaarice).    THE   BLUE   BIRD:  A   Fairy 

Play    in    Six    acts.      */~^'*'2^_  J.  _,,     An  EditkMi  I  lustrated 
M  ATTO*.    Fcap.  8»o,  deckU  edge*,  3^  6d.  net.    An  ■^"^'  ^ 

in  C^lCw  byF.  Cavlkv  Ro.insom  is  »Uo  puU»h«l.    Crown  4W. 


gilt  top,  ai«-  net. 
Of  the  i 


MARY     ^^St^m-'^'y^!^^^^  Svo. 
0  Jife  rHiS^'rooroV-NlfRS-NG.    .^M 

Per  o^^i;^^-s;;"j;r>"HW  of  egypt. 

vl    il.    TH.    XViIth    AND    XVIIITM    DYM*rr«.     /--rf* 

Vol.    IV.    Ecvrr    onde.    th«    I^toi^aic    Dthaott.     J.   P. 

Vo'l'v'*  E^'vfT  UND««  Roman  Roi...    i  G.  Miu»«. 

v3     VI.    Egypt    in    the    Mioot*    Ages.     Staiii.«t    Lane- 

Porf /(O^R  ).     THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATION. 
^^J!^    ^rVHEi!E?rE^^OF"RrBERT 

seMxiw  ■"  p„„  a»n   .«.  each  ■  Uather,  J».  net  each. 

SuY«ru     With   »  Portnut  i.    PhotoraYU«.     Stmmil  Edtt'cn. 

TuitonVilwy"  W.).     DAILY  STRENGTH  FOR  DAILY 

[wPo   S.  6d.  net      aTso  An  edition  in  sujperior  btodrng.  6.^^ 

THE  ^fkONGHOLD  OF  HOPE.     Medium  1600,  at.  6<1 

net. 
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«    ^J'- "**/«**■  M)       FIORENCE    AND    HF.R    TREA- 
,3^-3t2Sii.'S0.''°^S!iL°S''i^SOMERSET. 

«.^=     T«Kk£0K  OSCAR  WILOE.     In 
Twel*«  Volumes     *^«;P- "'T:  *V^w«  and  tmb  Po«t«ait  or  M«. 

,.     LOUD    AKTHU.    SAVIL.S    C«1M«    AND    TH«  ^^      ^^^^ 

lDEAuHut.AJD.      VI..TM.l-rORTANC«0  ^    Q.  P.OrUKD.S 

«'>Sir<TiH'o5itT'iNb'SF^"ril^S.a.  %r..M   A..V... 
Crown  «vo.  $».  n«t. 

Tb«  laUquary'i  Book* 

Geneml  Editor.  J.  Charlks  Cox 

Illustrated.     I^e^X  8^°' 7«- "' "**  ^-r,  a«- Th« 
A.c..*OLOcv  *- FA.S.  A.TiQmT.«^TH.  B..^  or  ^hc.a«  .  Th^ 

Town,  or    »»g»:*'?«L;5!nm«  to  ihe  E«d  of  ih«  Ei«ht«««h  C*.. 

Boom  or   the  E^"»k  g",'^;;,  or  E..CLA1.0:    R«hai«  or 

THE    P««Mirro«.c    Ac«    n.  ^r^^'^\^^   EArrMwonKi;    Tub 
Bmta.h:    Ro"*"r5jri"o^  S«  or  B..T.SH  Sa.-tv 
Royal  Foebtti  or  Ewglako,  shuhm 

Tko  ii4M  BhaketpMM 

of  the  page,    y.^^.^^.^^^,^  fVtt.n«  fl«  ww  '-W'^/- 
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CUuIct  of  Art 

Edited  hy  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LainO 

lllustr.-ited.     Wide  Royal  8vo, 

from  los.  6<1.  net  to  25s.  net 

Thk   A«t  or   THE  Grfeks;    Thb  Akt  or  th.  R^'**'"'   f, "*",'; ! 

I>...*ATI!LLO;  Ju.kENTINl      hLLLFTOM      OF      TUB      K«KAI»8AN.  K. 

BKANDTS     ErCHINSS;      RfBr.NS  ;     TlNTO«BTT0:     TlTIAW,    TUBNr.KS 

Skktcmbs  aud  Drawinm;  Velazquez. 

The  <« Complete"  Beriei 

Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  from  Ss.  net  to  IJs.  net 

Tm»   roMfLETB    AVOCIATIOH     FlKJTBALLER  ;    ThK    CoMH.BTE    BlI.HARI> 

I-laveI;-  The  Complete  Ok>k  ;  The  CoMfLETE  Ce.cketek  ;   1..k 


w 
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The  CoBBoiisear'i  Library 

Illustrated.     Wide  Royal  8vo,  255.  net 
FwntsH     FuENrruHE;      F.sr.i  isH     Coi.ouRF.n     Books:      E.rcmsn'.: 
'^"'tUEOVEA^N   Enamk-ls;    K.se    R.>oks  J   ^\*"  •u,^«;'r?^"'7voErE"' 

SlIVBRSMITHS'      Work;      ItLUMlNATED       MANUSCEirre,      •*'"""^^' 

lEw.LLERV  •  Mezxot.n;*  ;  M.N.ATUEES  ;  P0RCBI.A.N  ;  SEAL. ;  NVoon 

StUf-FTUBE. 

The  "Home  Life**  Beriee 

Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  6s.  to  IM.  6d.  net 

HoMB  Life  ih  America;  Homf  Life  in  ^"/""^  ^  "°*'»  ^,'"  '" 
rp.vANY-  H.ME  Lite  in  Holi.ahd;  Home  Life  im  Italy. 
Home  lIf'.  in  Nobwav ;  Home  Life  «  Russia;  Home  Like  in 
Sfain.  ,  ^        ,, 

The  Librwy  of  DeTOtloB 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes 

Small  Pott  8vo,  :loth,  2s.;  leather,  25.  6d.  net 

The  C0NFBMION8  OF  St.  Augustine;   The  Imitatiom  o'  Chbist; 

The  Cheistian  Yeae;  Lyea  I''»;o«''T'"»«;  L  »  ^hd  Holy 
Book  of  Devotiohs  ;  A  Serious  Caix  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 
L^b;  A  Guide  to  Eternity;  The  Innee  Way;  Oh  the  Love 
«-  r  T?.  The  Psalms  of  David  ;  Lvba  Afostouca  ;  The  S)ong 
nr  ^   ck    The  THotc^s  OF  Pascal;  A  Manual  or  Consola- 

TrO^F^EOM'T^^T.N'T.     A^DFATHE«S;     DEVOTIONS     FROM     T^.E 

Apvx:rypha:   The  Spiritwau  Combat;   The    Devotions  «'_•'/ 
A^"m      Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  P^'vaia  ;   Okacb  A»oLNDr.t. 
TO  THE  Chief  or  S.nnees  ;  Lvka  Sac -a  ;  A  feook  f  facred  V  e«e  . 
A  Day  Book  from  the  Saists  and  Lathees  ;  A  Little  Book 

OF  Heavenly  Wisdom;  Light.  '••'«•  *"°^^*;,^r  of  the 
nucTioH  TO  the  Devout  Lifb  ;  The  Little  Fi.owbes  of  the 

lUv  "the^wJk  !nd  THE  Cheat  Festival.  ;  P.-c^s  Peivata.  : 
HuEAE  Mysticae. 
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Littl*  Book!  oa  irt 
IllutUaied.     Demy  i6ino,  as.  6d.  net 

k  APHA«L ;  Rembhakwt  ;  Rodin  ;  Tuunl*  ,  Vamuvck.     8LA*viv,»* 
Watt*. 

The  Little  Ooldei 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  Artists, 

and  from  Photographs 

Small  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3».  M.  net 

No"0LK  ;      lK.TH.MrTOM»H.«  :      N0«THU«»«LA"O  .       NoTT.HC. 

wVs?  RmiKC  or  YoKWSH.Kr  (,s.  M.  net  anU  ♦•.  6d.  net). 
r.Ki  I  lAKV  ;  NoEMAwuv  ;  Ro»«« ;  bJCiLV. 

The  Weitmiaater  Commeat*riea 

Edited  by  Walter  Lock 

Demy  8vo,  6s.  to  los.  6d. 

Act.    or   th.    ArosT^.s;     I.    Cok.sth.ans  ;    Ekoous  ;    Ex.k..l: 

GEiiasis;  H»»Mw»;  Uaiah  ;  Job,   bT.  Jambs. 

Five  Booki  by  R.  8.  Surteee    * 

With  the  original  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  J.  L«KH  and  others 
Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net  each 

Three  Playi 

Fcap.  8vo,  25.  net 
iHE  Honevmoom;  Kismet;  Muest^.m;*. 

The  "Touot"  Beriee 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net  to  fis. 
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1  Blfttery  rf  B»|l«a* 

In  Seven  Volumet 
Edited  by  CHARLES  OuKn 
I)en»y  8to.  lo..  6d.  «t  «di  Vohime  ^^^^ 

^'•'^^^MAK,  ASn^...V.«  (.0^»^^^^^^  •    *"""•'" 

l'2'p'«*^Tj?i  5rrv;«^".  (.7.^.«.5^ 

H     C     Bail.*,    Mr».    «■«-•-«    ^'^'JJVi;,"-    Do«otmv  Cowv.iis 

^ "'  "'"■      Methuwi'i  Two-ShUltol  loTtb 

^^S^^A^'n'rf'tSJ^Blood  ;  A«iSd«y  Hope. 
Robert  Hich.ns,   F«U«:  SSHF.»\i."M.Srcilo«-»^.EW^^ 

Sii  Gilbert  P»'M»..7     c^S^fc   -S  S«rrMto« ;  C  N.  wwi  A.  M- 


Sir  Gilbert  r»r»Wi   » •".rr— n..     xfc«  S«*^to«  •  v.  »•  •»»  "--j:* 

5a^u;uSrThru«-M*iH««y-«^ 

Woman  with  tlM  '*5ii    BwS  •    Atthw    Morrison,    TjiM    of 
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